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Op portunities : 
(connecticut Industrtes 


The manufacture of pharmaceuticals is a growing industry in Connecticut. There are many eco- 
nomic reasons for this growth. 


Connecticut has an abundant supply of soft water, frequently of sufficient purity and quali- 
ty to be used without treatment. 


At coastal locations Connecticut has unlimited amounts of sea water for cooling, necessary 
in the manufacture of antibiotics. 


In drug manufacture a relatively high percentage of skilled and scientific personnel 1s re- 
quired. ‘This type of personnel is available in Connecticut. 


New England has one of the highest concentrations of medical and clinical research activi- 
ties. This is an important advantage which Connecticut offers. 


Drugs are of high value and low bulk. Transportation is no bar to sale in all parts of the 
United States. 


The industrial Power Consultant from your Electric Utility Company will put you in touch with op- 
portunities in the pharmaceuticals industry. 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company 


The Connecticut Power Company 


The Hartford Electric Light Company 


The United Illuminating Company 
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Here are some of the famous TRADEMARKS head- 
ing up listings of local dealers in the YELLOW PAGES 
of telephone directories, 

When your customer is in the market for your goods, 
be sure he knows where to find your dealers through 
having your TRADEMARK represented in the YELLOW 
PAGES. 


9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE 


Are Your Dealers Listed Under Your 
“TRADEMARK”’ in the YELLOW PAGES? 


AOSmith 











Are You Looking 
For New Customers? 


If you are, an advertising message published 
regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 
efforts to secure some new customers from 
the more than 3,500 manufacturers in this 
state—the majority of whom are readers of 


this magazine. 





Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 
ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost \ 


advertising rates. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


928 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
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For full information about TRADEMARK 
representation in any telephone directory 
in any area of the state or nation — wher- 
ever your dealers are located — just ask 
your local telephone business office to have 
a Trademark Representative get in touch 
with you. 





AS A BUYING GUIDE 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY AND FOR CONNECTICUT PEOPLE 
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+ , ivolved in figuring “miles 
: e covered” in TAD. Jones deliveries. Serving all of Connecticut 
a and western Massachusetts in Bunker “C” fuel oil, bituminous 
ee and anthracite coal — operating from one of the largest 
bulk storage plants in New England — our trucks have 


certainly traveled quite a piece since 1925! 


ad 


-, Astronomical though our delivery-mileage may be, 
> however, we pride ourselves rather on the manner in 
which it has been achieved: with full satisfaction to our 
customers as to the promptness and accuracy of our fuel-supply, 


yet with safety to public and private personnel and property. 


T. A. D. Jones & Company, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT e Established 1925 e NEW HAVEN 
670 Wordin Ave. 205 Church St. 


EDison 3-3123 UNiversity 5-6103 





Fringe Benefits and Productivity 


A. WILLIAMS, Vice President* 
The American Hardware Corporation 
New Britain, Conn. 


HE coming winter months and the approaching year 

—end will stimulate anniversary dates in many con- 

tracts, thereby initiating preparations for collective bar- 
gaining. Included with the usual matters involving contract 
provisions will be found the perennial demand for more 
money, both in the form of wage increases and also in 
various forms of “fringe benefits”. One interesting result 
of the pattern of annual wage adjustments in recent years 
has been to condition the employee group to anticipate some 
form of economic adjustment as a routine hand-out. 

As previous adjustments have been absorbed into the 
financial structure, management has found it necessary to 
reflect an increasing amount of such costs into the sell- 
ing price of its products, with the prospect of serious 
consequences. Where the profit margin is small, or the 
competitive situation is particularly keen, the company will 
be confronted with the dilemma of pricing itself out of 
the market or eventual suicide by failing to balance outgo 
with income. On the other hand, where such costs are 
reflected in selling prices, the resulting higher prices be- 
come contributory to still higher costs of living, thereby 
sowing seeds for the next harvest of wage demands. 

With increased costs of labor, raw materials, equip- 
ment, tools and services, together with the necessity for de- 
veloping and introducing new and better products on one 
hand, and greater competition in the struggle for markets 
on the other, many firms are finding themselves caught in 
an ever tightening squeeze and a fight for survival. It is 
manifest that this knowledge and understanding regarding 
the economic situation should be known to the employee 
group, who are mutually involved and have much at stake. 
This becomes a problem in employee communications, and 
the best way to acomplish it must be tailored to the plant 
and situation. 

Many companies have effectively used a series of care- 
fully prepared letters mailed directly to the employee's 


home. While such letters provide a means of getting man- ~ 


agement’s message to the worker, and have the advantage 
of getting into the home and reaching the family, it will 
be found that this medium introduces many problems of its 
own. It never adequately substitutes for the more person- 
alized and natural approach to be found in the direct pre- 
sentation which is effectively used by the union at mass 
meetings. 

In connection with the direct presentation, it might be 
of interest to report a personal experience. On two sep- 
arate occasions, within the past two years, I have had the 
Opportunity to present management's story to our em- 
ployees at regular union meetings conducted by the union 
for the purpose of considering management's final pro- 


*Mr. Williams, author of this month’s editorial, is a graduate of 
MIT and has completed postgraduate studies in accounting, industrial 
management and psychology. His experience covers six years of 
teaching at MIT in mechanical engineering and business and engi- 
neering administration; 12 years as supervisor of engineering, 
production, training, time and motion study and industrial engi- 
neering at Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass.; 3 years as 
factory manager, Haydon Mfg. Company, Forestville, Conn.; 6 
years as industrial consultant. Since 1946 he has been with the 
American Hardware Corporation, New Britain. He is a member of a 


number of professional organizations several of which he has served 
«“s president. 


posals. These experiences were extremely interesting and, in 
each case, the presentation proved to be a constructive 
effort contributing to the solution of a bargaining stale- 
mate. I am glad to report that I was treated with every 
courtesy that could be expected. The groups were very 
attentive and I was impressed with the feeling that they 
really wanted to know the facts. On both these occasions 
I had a feeling that it successfully eliminated a great deal 
of distortion and misunderstanding. 

One area, which I personally feel has not been sufficiently 
publicized to our employees, is the hidden pay repre- 
sented by the cost of fringe benefits. Over many years 
the accumulation of various fringe benefits, which have 
been added from time to time, has now developed into 
a significant amount and may occasion some surprise when 
such costs are analyzed. For example, in the average plant 
located in the Greater Hartford area which is meeting area 
practice in fringe benefits, it will be found that the total 
cost of these benefits will be approximately forty cents (40¢) 
per hour per employee. Variations in overtime and night 
shifts, and the treatment of Pension Plans, will account 
for some variations in this figure. 

It is significant that fringe benefit costs are in no way 
related to productivity or output whatsover. These costs go 
on every hour regardless of output, and although labeled as 
“fringe” they constitute a very appreciable cost of doing busi- 
ness. They now seem to be pretty well taken for granted and 
might be more appreciated if their costs were known. By 
revealing these figures to our employees we give them a 
better understanding of their true compensation and also 
provide a possible deterrent to the increasing demands to 
inaugurate more and more ways of receiving payment for 
time not worked. 

Another area, which I feel merits equal attention, is 
the matter of productivity itself—not so much in terms of 
working harder or faster during the work cycle itself, but 
rather a more constant application during the work period. 
A geat deal of production is lost every day through wasting 
time on the job—deliberately restricting output. 

We usually think of competition only in terms of com- 
panies or industries and ignore the fact that, under the free 
enterprise system, everyone, from the top of our organiza- 
tion to the bottom, is in daily competition with other in- 
dividuals in other companies. On this basis, every Connect- 
icut worker is in competition with other workers through- 
out the country, and the question of who is going to re- 
main in business may well be determined by their relative 
levels of productivity—all other things being equal. 

High earnings and improved fringe benefits are basic 
factors in a high standard of living. The sound way to 
underwrite the attendant costs of such items will only be 
found in higher levels of productivity. It is about time that 
all employees, and their bargaining representatives, under- 
stand the simple principle of economics that increases 
in REAL wages should only be predicated on the basis of 
increased productivity. On any other basis, such as cost of 
living, the results are fictitious and do not contribute either 
improvement or stability to the total economy. 
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ORIGINAL KERITE PLANT 1854-1864 


THE KERITE COMPANY 


The First 100 Years — 1854-1954 


inheritance 


HE Naugatuck Valley in the first 
half of the 19th century had 
come to be known as a place 
where men made things and was al- 
most forgotten as a place to grow 
things. In Seymour and other valley 
towns, enterprising Yankees had har- 
nessed the water power of the Nauga- 
tuck and its tributary brooks to turn 
small undershot waterwheels and 
drive the machines in their factories. 
Up the river in Naugatuck, a very 
new industry was started in the sum- 
mer of 1843. Charles Goodyear, a for- 
mer resident of Naugatuck, demon- 


strated to his brother-in-law in the 
cotton mill, the feasibility of making 
rubber footwear by a vulcanizing pro- 
cess developed four years before. This 
first industry, The Goodyear Metallic 
Rubber Shoe Company, was followed 
in the next ten years by eight other 
Goodyear licensed rubber companies 
in Naugatuck, one in Beacon Falls, and 
one in Sandy Hook. The valley by 
1850 had become the rubber center of 
the world. 


The Founders 


These early Yankee industrialists 
were the offspring of a growing econ- 
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KERITE PLANT 1870 


omy in that peculiar American devel- 
opment—the free enterprise system. 
They knew the requirements of the 
growing country; they learned how to 
make the products; and how to get the 
most return for their inventiveness. 


Austin Goodyear Day was a man of 
this sort. Descended from early New 
England settlers, he was born in West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1824. 
As a boy he showed a peculiar fond- 
ness for study and experimentation 
and was preparing for college at West- 
field Academy when his big opportu- 
nity came in a visit with his cousin 
Charles Goodyear. Young Day went 
with Goodyear to see a new rubber 
goods factory at Northampton. This 
incident determined his life’s work. 
After another year at the Academy, he 
began work at 17 years of age as cor- 
respondent and bookkeeper for Good- 
year at the Woburn, Massachusetts, fac- 
tory near Boston. 


We have no record of young Day's 
career as a bookkeeper, but we do 
know much of his time was spent in 
the study of India rubber, its physical 
and chemical properties, and the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Goodyear had 
licensed many companies to operate 
under his patents, and in most of 
them he was retained as technical direc- 
tor. Austin Day visited these factories 
—instructing the workmen, perfecting 
the vulcanizing process, and conduct- 
ing untold numbers of experiments in 


nm 





THE MEN who have led Kerite’s destiny through its first 100 years. (Left to right) Austin Goodyear Day, founder of the 
company, Alva Goodrich De Wolfe, who contributed his mechanical genius to the original company; William R. Brixey, the 





company’s second president; Richard De Wolfe Brixey, who served as president from 1911 to 1943; Chester R. R. Harris, present 


head of Kerite. 


applying the vulcanizing process to 
numerous articles. 


This business relation with Good- 
year continued for twelve years until 
the start of the A. G. Day Caoutchouc 
Company in New Haven, relocated in 
1854 to a former paper mill on Bla- 
den’s Brook in Seymour, Connecticut. 
Here, Day’s earliest associates were his 
brothers and father. 

The main income of this little com- 
pany was from cleaning great quanti- 
ties of rubber for use in the neighbor- 
ing rubber mills. Crude para rubber 
was brought into New York as bal- 
last in clipper ships returning from 
Central and South American ports. 
This rubber in balls contained bark, 
dirt, and stones, which had to be re- 
moved by grinding, washing, and 
sheeting. There was a _ ready-made 
market for the refined rubber sheet in 
the Naugatuck, Beacon Falls, and 
Sandy Hook factories. So, the Days 
purchased crude rubber in New York, 
shipped it into Derby by barge, and 
hauled it by oxcart to Seymour for 
refining, and then on to the rubber 
plants in the valley. 


Manufactured products of the new 
company were hard rubber articles, li- 
censed under the 1851 patent of 
Charles Goodyear’s brother Nelson, 
such as druggist sundries, pen holders, 
pencils, battery cells, bridle bits, trum- 
pet mouthpieces, and handles. (The 
hard rubber business was directed by 
H. P. & E. Day, brothers of A. G. 
Day, in the Kerite factory until 1903. 
Their main customer from 1884, the 
Waterman Pen Company, purchased 
The Day Company in 1946.) 

As the Civil War approached, ex- 
periments were conducted to determine 
the feasibility of rubber covered can- 
non balls. The idea was to provide a 





HARD RUBBER PENCILS, battery cells, molds for rubber covered cannon balls and 
bridle bits were original products of the company. 


TUG “WESTERN UNION” laying Kerite submarine cable. Capt. W. R. Brixey 
seated on bridge. 
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covering that would not scar the n- 
fling of the gun barrel. However, tests 
proved that the correct solution lay in 
changing the cast iron to a soft steel 
ball. 

In 1856, A. G. Day hired Alva 
Goodrich DeWolfe as plant superin- 
tendent—a decision which proved to be 
of real advantage to the young organ- 
ization. DeWolfe, the father-in-law of 
Captain W. R. Brixey, the second 
head of the company, and grandfather 
of R. D. Brixey, the third chief execu- 
tive, was a practical mechanical engi- 
meer and rubber technologist of con- 
siderable skill. 

Day and DeWolfe soon began cast- 
ing around for new products on which 
they could use their respective skills. Ir 
was comon knowledge at this time that 
there was a tremendous need for a 
good insulating material to be put on 
telegraph wires. 


Insulated Wire Perfected 


From 1855 on, the efforts of Day 
and DeWolfe were directed to perfect- 
ing an insulation for telegraph wire. 
Destruction of the Seymour factory by 
fire in 1864 delayed their experiments 
until a new and larger brick building 
was completed in 1865. 


THE PRESENT KERITE PLANT IN SEYMOUR 


It was A. G. Day’s inventiveness and 
experience in compounding, teamed 
with Alva DeWolfe’s mechanical gen- 
ius, that enabled them to produce the 
first insulated wire to be extruded 
with a compound containing rubber. 
This insulating material was made pos- 
sible only because A. G. Day developed 
and manufactured the unique com- 
pound called “Kerite” which when 
mixed with rubber gave the finished 
product the outstanding physical and 
electrical properties necessary for the 
first reliable all purpose insulated wire 
to be produced in this country. The 
production of this compound “Kerite” 
has been one of the most carefully 
guarded processes in the history of our 
industry. 

Thus, with Kerite compound, the 
infant company was on its way to a 
brand new business in which it would 
find, as time went on, many other ap- 
plications for their Kerite insulated 
wire. Kerite insulation, although de- 
veloped primarily for the telegraph 
business, was already tested by time 
when Thomas A. Edison developed his 
first generator and the American rail- 
roads put in their first electric signal 
system. By 1868, at least two hundred 
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installations of Kerite telegraph wire 
were made in the United States and 
Canada—underground, in water, and 
on pole lines. All gave excellent sat- 
isfaction. 

The Paris Universal Exposition of 
1867 awarded two medals and honor- 
able mention to Kerite compound. The 
report of the United States commis- 
sioners on telegraphic apparatus was 
made by Dr. S. F. B. Morse, who 
quoted letters from Dr. Silliman of 
Yale, Farmer of Boston, and Chester 
and Calahan of the telegraph compan- 
ies. Morse’s letter to A. G. Day of 
November 19, 1868 says, “It appears 
to me that you have discovered the 
most perfect as yet of all insulating 
substances for submarine telegraph 
cables . . . the test to which it has been 
submitted and by which it has been 
approved to resist the deteriorating 
effects of the ozone of the atmosphere 
appear perfectly satisfactory, and I 
therefore most cheerfully and cordially 
join with those who have tested its 
efficiency in congratulating you on 
your success in introducing so valu- 
able an aid to the telegraphic enter- 
prise of the world.” 

The acceptance of Kerite insulated 
wire was almost instantaneous. In 1869 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany installed a Kerite cable under 
the Chicago River and five years later 
reported that “it shows no signs of 
decay or deterioration.” By 1871, Ker- 
ite was furnishing submarine cable for 
crossing the rivers near New York City 
to the Gold & Stock, the Manhattan, 
and other telegraph companies. In 
none of these services was failure ex- 
perienced because of defects in the in- 
sulation. One of Kerite’s first cus- 
tomers, Western Union, which ab- 
sorbed most of the other telegraph 
companies, has continued to use Ker- 
ite throughout this long period. 

The first fire alarm system using 
Kerite wire was installed in Ottawa, 
Canada in 1874, with the city of Chi- 
cago following three years later. 

A Kerite telegraph cable placed 
along the footwalk of the Brooklyn 
Bridge in 1875 was taken down in 
1880 and placed on the Brooklyn ele- 
vated where it continued in service 
for many years. 

In 1883 Kerite cables were first in- 
stalled on the New York City elevated 
railroads by the Western Union Com- 
pany who had wisely leased the rights 
for this purpose. The cable suspended 
from the 6th Avenue elevated struc- 
ture was dismantled in 1939, after 
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more than half a century of exposure 
to the elements. Tests on the insula- 
tion after 50 years showed no appreci- 
able electrical deterioration. Hundreds 
of miles of Kerite cable were installed 
on all the New York City elevated rail- 
roads in the 1880's, to carry practically 
all of the telegraph company transmis- 
sions for the next 40 to 50 years. 


At the United States Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia in 1876, Day's 
Kerite wire again received the top 
awards. 


Second President 


Austin Goodyear Day died in 1889 
and the business was continued by Mrs. 
Day with her brother William R. 
Brixey as manager. Following Mrs. 
Day’s death in 1892, the business was 
left to her brother. He changed the 
name to W. R. Brixey, Esq., Mfgrs. of 
Kerite Wire & Cables. 


In 1893 the potentialities of electri- 
city were effectively dramatized at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. W. 
R. Brixey showed the largest exhibit 
of insulated wire and cable, receiving 
a medal award—"first for excellence 
of material and construction; second 
for high insulation; and third for re- 
liability and durability demonstrated 
by records of prolonged service under 
exacting conditions.” 

During Mr. Brixey’s administration, 
a number of notable Kerite installations 
were made outside of the United 
States. In 1900, two different armored 
cables were made for telegraphic com- 
munication in Alaska. The first of 
these was a cable to run from Nome, 
on the Seward Peninsula, across Nor- 
ton Sound to St. Michael, the second 
between Juneau and Skagway. 


The third cable, and perhaps the 
most famous, was the first telegraph 
cable in 1908 to be put along the 
then unfinished Panama Canal. This 
cable, stretching across the hot humid 
jungles of the tropics, was of ut- 
most importance as it joined for the 
first time the Atlantic and Pacific tel- 
egraph lines connecting to all South 
America. To date, this cable has been 
in service for forty-six years under the 
most severe conditions, since it was 
laid on top of the ground when first 
installed, and later 30 miles of it 
was submerged under water upon com- 
pletion of the Canal. 


Another company first, was the use 
of Kerite wire on the block signal sys- 
tem that the New York Central in- 
stalled between Albany and Buffalo 


in 1892. This 300 mile aerial cable 
was the longest built up to that time. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
was using Kerite wire by 1880. The 
success of these installations resulted in 
Kerite contracting to furnish insulated 
wire and cable for the entire signal 
system of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Terminal in New York, and the tunnels 
under the North and East Rivers. 

Following the death of his father in 
1911, R. D. W. Brixey became 3rd 
president. After his death in 1943, 
C. R. R. Harris, then vice president, 
was elected head of the company. 


of Kerite wire and cable to handle 
these new problems. To fill this need, 
C. R. R. Harris was hired by Brixey to 
act as his engineering and adminis- 
trative assistant. It is interesting to 
note that one of the first jobs Harris 
had with the company was to design 
and supervise the manufacture and in- 
stallation of Kerite cable across the 
Isthmus of Panama during World War 
I. 

It became apparent with the in- 
creased volume of business and new 
types of cable requirements, that addi- 
tional engineering work must be done, 





AT KERITE’S ANNIVERSARY celebration seven senior employees were each presented 
with five shares of company stock. They are shown here with Vice President Franklin 
S. Harris, left, Gustave Kaschel, James Holmes, George Schneider, Carl Reeb, Philip 
Grele, James Hamilton, Elizabeth Kenny, and President Chester R. R. Harris. 


R. D. Brixey, an extremely capable 
salesman himself, immediately began 
to build a direct sales organization to 
contact the railroads and later electric 
utility companies across the entire 
country. By his personal magnetism he 
attracted to his sales organization, men 
of outstanding ability to represent the 
company’s products. Colonel Azel 
Ames, who came to the company an 
experienced railroad signal engineer, 
was one of the first salesmen, and one 
of the pioneers in developing the ap- 
plication of Kerite wire and cable in 
the public utility field. 

It was during this time that Brixey 
also started the present engineering de- 
partment to keep pace with the grow- 
ing needs of his customers; and to help 
him solve many of their problems by 
giving them various cable applications 
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and Alan Standish Dana, present chief 
engineer, was hired to further product 
development and later establish an en- 
gineering field service at the plant in 
Seymour, Connecticut. It is from this 
engineering department that many 
of the new applications for Kerite have 
been developed, and quality control 
standards established and maintained 
at the plant. The pioneering work 
done in this field has helped in no small 
measure to establish another corner- 
stone on which the business has been 
built. Thus, Kerite cable is custom en- 
gineered and built for each specific job 
to meet customer requirements. The 
enviable service record The Kerite 
Company has established in the indus- 
try has been a combination of its 
uniqueness of product, care in manu- 
(Continued on page 59) 





THE TYPEWRITER is here to stay. Few people 
could go past the booth of the Royal Typewriter Co. 
without stopping to look at the company’s new 
standard, portable and electric models. 


THE FACT that toys will attract adults as often as children was demonstrated 
by the animated toy exhibit of N. N. Hill Brass Co. 


EVERYONE wanted a chance to man the Luxtrol 
and Powerstat switches controlling lights, sound 
volume and motor speeds at the exhibit of the Su- 
perior Electric Co. 
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TELEPHONE and inter-communications equipment at the exhibit of the SHIFTING THRONGS stood fascinated before the 
Conn. Telephone and Electric Co. were even more popular than the telephone “phantom bearing” and the “bouncing ball” of the 
booth in the corner drugstore. New Departure exhibit of ball bearings. 
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By HUGO SAGLIO, Publicist 


Connecticut Development Commission 


HE house that Connecticut man- 
ufacturers helped to build is 
paying off. Each year manufac- 
turers who exhibit in the Connecticut 
Building at Eastern States Exposition 
return home with the gratifying sense 
of having made thousands of new 
friends throughout New England. 
The story goes back some 17 years. 
The 1937 General Assembly, fully con- 
scious of the growing importance of 
the regional exposition in West 
Springfield, had appropriated $35,000 
for the erection of a Connecticut build- 
ing on the Avenue of States at the 
175-acre fair grounds. An additional 
$25,000 was to be raised by public 
subscription. Quick to grasp the pub- 
lic relations potential of a permanent 
show window at this giant among re- 
gional fairs, Connecticut industrialists 
contributed generously and the needed 
funds were quickly oversubscribed. 
When the gates wete opened for 
the 1939 Exposition, Connecticut was 
proudly represented on the Avenue of 
States by its beautiful colonial-style 
building modeled on the Old State 
House in Hartford. (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachu- 
setts also have permanent buildings at 
the Exposition.) World War II broke 
the continuity of annual exhibits, but 
in 1947 the Exposition was revived and 
it continues to be both big business 
and big for business. Even this year, 
plagued relentlessly by cold, damp and 
rainy weather, the Exposition counted 
over 412,000 admissions, a lot of 
customers on anybody’s books. With 
more favorable weather, 456,370 per- 
sons had attended the 1953 show. 
In keeping with its philosophy of 
presenting a representative cross-sec- 


tion of the state’s economy, the Devel- 
opment Comission, which has man- 
aged the Connecticut Building since 
1947, chooses at least half of its ex- 
hibitors from among manufacturers. 
For the 1954 Exposition, space was al- 
loted to seven manufacturers. 
Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
Co. of Meriden, normally somewhat 
remote from the consumer-in-the- 
street, made excellent use of the op- 
portunity to introduce itself to a lot 
of public. The company shrewdly 
planned its display of telephones and 
inter-communication systems to in- 
clude realistic audience participation. 
The company can certainly count new 


friends by the thousands. It will prob- 
ably never know how many seeds were 
sown that will one day be harvested 
as sales. 

(Continued on page 74) 


yom ee 
INCINERATORS 
DESTRUCTORS 


THE FIRST of many thousands of visitors at the exhibit of Silent Glow Oil Burner 
Corp. was a little boy attracted by baby chicks basking beneath the company’s radiant 


brooder. 
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1954 ANNUAL MEETING SECTION 





REVIEW OF 
THE 139th 
ANNUAL MEETING 


NEARLY nine hundred members and guests filled Yale’s Dining Hall to 
capacity at the evening session of the Association’s 139th annual meeting. 


Meeting of the Association, held 
Tuesday, September 21 at Yale 
University, the officers, board of direc- 
tors and staff sought to provide help- 
ful guidance to its members in not one, 
but four of their most important ac- 
tivities, and to add “frosting to the 
cake” by a thoughtful and inspirational 
closing address given by one of the 
nation’s leading industrial statesmen. 
To provide this five course menu of 
answers to troublesome questions and 
the inspiration to sell free enterprise 
more skillfully, four panel conferences, 
peopled with leading authorities in the 
respective fields of Industrial Relations, 
Public Relations, Foreign Trade and 
Federal Taxation, were held at Sprague 
and Harkness Halls between 3:00 and 
5:00 P.M., with Benjamin F. Fairless, 
Chairman of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, ringing down the curtain (at the 
Association’s second largest meeting 
of 830 persons) with his statesmanlike 
address at the evening session, on 
the topic, “Who Profits From Free 
Enterprise.” 


E planning the 139th Annual 


Business Meeting 


Striking the gavel at 2:30 P.M. in 
the auditorium of Sprague Hall, Presi- 
dent Shaw welcomed approximately 
100 members and called for reports 
from the Treasurer, the Budget and 
Nominating Committees. 

The Treasurer's report was given by 
Treasurer John Coolidge, President and 
Treasurer, Connecticut Manifold Forms 





Co., West Hartford; the Budget Com- 
mittee Report by Fuller F. Barnes, 
Chairman of the Budget Committee 
and of the Associated Spring Corpora- 
tion, Bristol; and the Nominating 
Committee Report by Sydney A. Finer, 
Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and Vice President of Pond’s 
Extract Co., Clinton. All reports were 
accepted with thanks, and it was voted 
that the Secretary cast one ballot for 
the following list of nominees to serve 
for a term of four years beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. The nominees elected 
were: 

A. W. Cavedon, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Aldon Spinning Mills Corpora- 
tion, Talcottville, representing Tolland 
County, and succeeding R. Leland 
Keeney, Treasurer, Somersville Manu- 
facturing Company, Somersville; John 
E. Holt, President, Danielson Manu- 
facturing Company, succeeding George 
H. Reama, Vice President, American 
Screw Company, Willimantic, as Di- 
rector from Windham County; M. H. 
Phillips, President-Treasurer, The Plas- 
tic Wire & Cable Corporation, Jewett 
City, succeeding Walter E. Turner, 
President, Atlantic Carton Corpora- 
tion, Norwich as Director representing 
New London County; Freeman W. 
Fraim, Treasurer, Essex Mills, Inc., 
Essex, representing Middlesex County 
and replacing Robert J. Starr, Partner, 
A. M. Starr Net Company, East Hamp- 
ton; and DeHaven Ross, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Homelite Corporation, East 
Portchester, as Director-at-Large, suc- 
ceeding Arthur F. Murray, Vice Pres- 
ident, Electrolux Corporation, Old 
Greenwich. 

There being no further corporate 
business to come before the meeting, 
President E. B. Shaw adjourned the 
meeting at 2:50 P.M., and immediately 
announced the room locations of the 





A. W. CAVEDON 





INCOMING DIRECTORS John E. Holt, president, Danielson Manufacturing Company, 
Danielson and DeHaven Ross, secretary-treasurer, Homelite Corporation, East Port- 
chester, are shown with President Shaw at reception in President’s Room. Photos of 
other incoming directors who were not present appear below. 


four panel conferences to be convened 
at 3:00 P.M. 


Panel Conferences 


As compared to the 450 maximum 
attendance at last year’s single confer- 
ence, the combined attendance of 375 
at four conferences this year was dis- 
appointing, particularly in view of the 
distinguished visiting panelists who 
came from some distance to give their 
expert knowledge of their respective 
subjects to member company represen- 
tatives. The closely estimated attend- 
ance at each panel conference was as 
follows: Industrial Relations, Sprague 
Hall Auditorium, 125; Foreign Trade, 
Room 1, Sprague Hall, 55; Public Re- 
lations, Room 115 Harkness Hall, 65; 
and Federal Taxation, Room 201, 
Harkness Hall, 130. 





FREEMAN W. FRAIM 
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Evening Session 


True to past experience the evening 
session, starting with dinner at 6:30 
P.M. in Yale Dining Hall, topped all 
other sessions with a total attendance 
of 830 persons. Preceding the dinner, 
Reverend Benjamin B. Styring, Rec- 
tor, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Wil- 
limantic, gave the Invocation, and 
following it, President Shaw introduced 
Governor John Lodge, who gave a 
brief address of welcome. President 
Shaw gave his own annual report and 
then introduced the honored guest 
speaker, Benjamin F. Fairless, Chair- 
man of the Board of United States Steel 
Corporation, at 8:45 P.M. 


The meeting adjourned at approxi- 
mately 9:20 P.M. at the close of Mr. 
Fairless’ address. 





MARWIN H. PHILLIPS 
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Editor’s Note: As in previous years, Connecticut Industry reports in 
digested form the following remarks of speakers at both the panel con- 
ferences and the evening meeting in order that members who could not 
attend may have the benefit of the important facts presented. Without 
the recordings made by the Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport; Sound- 
scriber Corporation, New Haven; and the Atwell Company, Hartford 
Office, Sales Representatives for the Gray Audograph, produced by Gray 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford, and the use of their transcription equip- 
ment, it would have been impossible to make a useful report of the Pub- 
lic Relations, Industrial Relations and Taxation Conferences such as 
appears on the following pages. MAC gratefully acknowledges these in- 
dispensable services. It is suggested that this issue be filed for future 
reference even by those who attended the conference. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


GEORGE H. REAMA, Vice President 
of the American Screw Company, Wil- 
limantic, and Chairman of MAC’s Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, explained 
that the Association had started to in- 
vestigate the need for launching a more 
formal public relations program about 
a year and a half ago and how a small 
survey made last year had led to the 
launching of a public relations depart- 
ment with a full time staff member in 
charge. Mr. Reama then introduced 
Mr. Stephen E. Fitzgerald, head of 
Stephen Fitzgerald and Co., public 
relations consultants, of New York and 
Washington, as the chairman of the 
Public Relations Conference. He also 
explained that Mr. Fitzgerald’s firm 
was the organization that made the 
survey which led to the Association's 
decision to launch a formal public re- 
lations program. 

MR. FITZGERALD—Mr. Reama was 
kind enough to tell you that I was born. 
He neglected to tell you how many 
deaths I have died ever since I have 


PANEL CONFERENCES 


Yet for every one of them she has a 
cheering smile and a heart-warming 
“thank you” that are pure delight to 
see and hear. Every weekday morning 
I am in Chicago I go somewhat out 
of my way to use that particular sta- 
tion myself, to watch her make friends 
for our railroad. 

One morning not long ago one of 
her customers handed her a letter. This 
is what it said: “I can no longer re- 
frain from telling you how much your 
natural pleasantness each morning 
means to us. It starts our day off ex- 
actly right. We travel downtown much 
happier than we would if we did not 
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been in the public relations business— 
thousands of them. 

Now we have three guests—all dis- 
tinguished in their own rights. And 
there is a certain logic in the order 
in which I will introduce them. First 
we will have Mr. George M. Crowson, 
who happens to be vice president of 
the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica this year. George is Assistant to the 
President of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road... 

Some of us in this field like to think 
that a good public relations program 
starts at home within the organization, 
so the topic that Mr. Crowson is gcing 
to speak on is “Keeping the Organiza- 
tion Public Minded.” George Crowson. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS panel members, left to right, George H. Reama, chairman, MAC 
Public Relations Committee, who introduced the panel, Bruce Watson, director of public 
relations, General Foods Corporation; Stephen E. Fitzgerald, panel chairman, Stephen 
Fitzgerald and Co., New York; George M. Crowson, assistant to the president, Illinois 
Central Railroad; Harold Brayman, director of public relations, E. I. du Pont Nemours 





and Co. 


MR. CROWSON—Perhaps the best 
place for me to begin what I would 
like to say this afternoon is to tell 
you a little story about one of the 
ablest practitioners of public relations 
I happen to know. 

This individual is a gatewoman in 
our suburban service at Chicago. Her 
job is to check and punch the tickets 
of the commuters who take the train 
from that station. There are about fif- 
teen hundred of them, and they come 
thick and fast during the rush hour. 
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see you. Many people on the plat- 
form have spoken of what a nice per- 
son you are. You do more for the public 
relations of the Illinois Central than a 
thousand written statements of com- 
pany policy.” To all of which, from my 
own observation, I say Amen! 

That testimonial to a public-minded 
member of the Illinois Central organi- 
zation should be a good point from 
which to start our thinking together 
about keeping our organizations pub- 
lic-minded. 





It has often seemed to me that the 
practice of public relations is like an 
orchestra playing. Top management is 
the conductor; it selects the music 
and handles the baton, but the music 
is really made by the entire organiza- 
tion. Top management is important. 
It takes a good conductor to have a 
good orchestra—a great conductor to 
have a great orchestra. But it also 
takes every member of an orchestra 
to produce the harmonious effect that 
is music to the ear, and it takes every 
member of a business organization to 
produce the harmonious effect that 
very simply can be called good public 
relations. And of course that kind of 
harmony has a direct effect upon the 
music played by the cash registers of 
any company. Keeping the organization 
public-minded is well worth the atten- 
tion you are giving it here. 


All of us in business are constantly 
meeting people. Some of us meet more 
than others, but we all have our respec- 
tive circles of influence, large and 
small, which add up to impressive 
proportions. Apply that to my rail- 
road, and there is scarcely anybody who 
lives anywhere along our lines who 
isn’t acquainted with somebody who 
works for the Illinois Central. Apply 
it to our industry, and there is scarcely 
anybody anywhere in the country who 
doesn’t know somebody who works for 
some railroad. Apply it to all business, 
and it is literally true that everybody 
everywhere is acquainted with people 
in business. What the people along our 
railroad think of us—what people 
throughout the country think of the 
railroads—what everybody everywhere 
thinks about business—all are the sum 
totals of what people think of us in- 
dividually. 

Let me share with you a little mes- 
sage along this line from the president 
of my railroad. It is a printed-and- 
framed message, but I doubt that any 
of you have ever seen it, because it is 
not on public display. We keep it on 
the other side of the counter for the 
employees to see as they go about their 
daily chores. This is what it says: “It 
takes a lot of things to make a railroad 
—tails and ties, locomotives and cars, 
buildings and bridges, but most of all 
it takes people. In this respect, every 
one of us in our Illinois Central 
family has an important job. How we 
answer the phone, quote a rate, switch 
a car, spike a rail, how we do whatever 
we have to do—all influence the repu- 
tation earned by the Illinois Central. 
Let's make it a good reputation.” 


The point of that message is one 
point I want to leave with you today. 
Using the analogy of the orchestra, let's 
call this point “the importance of the 
piccolo player.” Next to the conductor 
himself, the symphony audience usually 
pays most attention to the concert- 
master. I do too, but I also have a 
lot of admiration for the piccolo player. 
He doesn’t have much to do a good deal 
of the time, but when the score calls 
for him to play his part, he does it 
in perfect harmony and thereby com- 
pletes the masterpiece. So it is in my 
business, and I dare say in yours. The 
Way a trainman answers a question 
from a puzzled passenger—the way a 
waiter in the dining car serves a meal 
—the way a reservationist handles a 
request for a train reservation—the 
way a ticket-taker takes tickets—all 
these are where reputations in our 
business are made, and where they can 
be lost. 


Some years ago we wanted a theme 
to use in a series of institutional adver- 
tisements. We decided against adver- 
tising our schedules and our per- 
formance; they were pretty much on 
a par with other railroads. We also 
decided against advertising our prices; 
all railroads have the same rates and 
fares. But there was one thing we had 
that was truly distinctive of our rail- 
road and that set us apart from our 
competitors, and that was the things 
we were able to do for our customers 
over and beyond the bare bones of 
price and performance. Railroads are 
engaged in mass transportation, hand- 
ling thousands of people and millions 
of tons of freight, but mass transpor- 
tation is simply a multiplication of 
serving individual people, travelers and 
shippers. The thing that would make 
people think well of us and want to do 
business with us—we felt very sure— 
would be their acceptance of the idea 
that we genuinely wanted to serve 
them as individuals. So we set out to 
collect examples of how we do the so- 
called little things for people. And out 
of our collection of such cases we wove 
a series of advertisements that ran for a 
whole year and attracted as much at- 
tention as any advertising we have ever 
done. 


There is a footnote to go with that 
story about our advertising which ought 
to be recorded here, where we are 
thinking about keeping the organiza- 
tion public-minded. Advertising is ad- 
dressed to the public, but it is also a 
means of communication with the 
people in the orgartziation. We found 
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it so in that case, where we were tell- 
ing about the things our people were 
doing for the people we serve. I be- 
lieve our advertising that year did as 
much to improve the performance of 
our entire organization as any one thing 
we have ever done. 

Let's look at some of the things that 
can be done in every line of business 
by a public-minded organization. One 
of them is the way we use the tele- 
phone... 


It may interest you to know that every 
officer of our railroad answers his own 
telephone. The president takes his own 
telephone calls, and all the rest of us 
do too. We get a good many thousands 
of dollars worth of business from peo- 
ple who tell us they do business with 
us because they like the way we treat 
them on the telephone. 


The telephone companies of the Bell 
System have set good examples for all 
of us in the practice of public rela- 
tions via the telephone. When I was 
a youngster I sometimes worked the 
telephone exchange in the little coun- 
try town where I lived, and it gave me 
a worm’s eye view from which to ap- 
preciate what the Bell people have 
accomplished in the development of 
a public-minded organization as ex- 
emplified by the smiling voice of the 
telephone operator. 

Another place where there are op- 
portunities for the display of public- 
mindedness in every business organiza- 
tion is in the handling of correspond- 
ence. We realize on the Illinois Cen- 
tral that the letters we write speak for 
our railroad, and we make a conscien- 
tious effort to have them speak a lan- 
guage that will make friends for us. 
We undertake to answer all of our 
mail promptly—on the same day it is 
received wherever possible—and if 
there is to be any delay in making an 
answer, we acknowledge the letter and 
promise an answer as soon as possible. 
A copy of almost every letter written 
by the president goes to the depart- 
ment concerned and is passed along the 
line. If the president’s letters are good 
examples of business letters, and ours 
are, this practice stimulates emulation 
by others in the organization. 


Most of us in business pay some at- 
tention to telephone manners and let- 
ter writing, but there is another place 
where reputations are made and can 
be lost. That is what our people think 
and say about us, both on and off the 
job. To be specific about it, how well 
do we supply them with things to think 
and talk about among themselves and 
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with our customers? We have a plan 
for that on our railroad that may in- 
terest some of you. For more than thirty 
years now we have followed the prac- 
tice of giving our key people once each 
month what we call “things to talk 
about”—a digest or briefing on some 
subject of current interest to our com- 
pany or in the industry which our peo- 
ple are encouraged to take and use as 
their own. These monthly “things to 
talk about” are also reproduced in our 
company publication for all members 
of the organization to see and use. 


Speaking of company publications, I 
must tell you about one I saw the other 
day. It was filled with pictures of em- 
ployes—pictures showing them both 
on duty and off . . . Every one was a 
smiling picture. I never saw so many 
smiling faces in one place in all my 
life. It must have made a deep im- 
pression on others as it did on me. 
Here—I thought—is an organization 
of happy people; it must be a good 
place to work; it must be a good com- 
pany to do business with. There is 
nothing in the world more contagious 
than a smile. 


Maybe you have forgotten about the 
analogy of the orchestra, but I haven't. 
I have been talking for the most part 
about the musicians. I should like to 
get back to the conductor—that is, top 
management. We all need to know 
and ever remember that the most im- 
portant thing top management has to 
do is to set the example. 


I recall a situation in one of the first 
places I ever worked. I don’t want to 
be specific about it, because the story I 
have to tell is not very complimentary. 
The individual who handled the tele- 
phone switchboard at this place of busi- 
ness was one of the most terrible- 
tempered persons I have ever known. 
People who did much business with us 
had come to know her and put up with 
it, but it used to worry me, and | 
thought a good deal about it. I didn’t 
find the answer then, but I believe I 
understand it now. The boss of our 
outfit was somewhat that kind of an 
individual himself. He kept himself 
in hand most of the time, but every so 
often he would flare up and scare us 
half out of our wits. There may have 
been other explanations—psychological 
or neurological—but I believe that 
switchboard operator was mainly the 
victim of a bad example. One reason 
I say that is because I have known so 
many other cases where a good ex- 
ample by the fellow who meets the 





payroll is reflected all the way down 
through an entire organization. 


In talking about public relations, I 
also like to refer to the fable of the 
sun and the wind. You all know that 
one... Less wind and more sun will 
work wonders in making an organiza- 
tion public-minded. 


One of the things we learn in public 
relations is that our job is never done. 
That is just as true in keeping the or- 
ganization public minded. Every or- 
ganization has a certain inflow of new 
people, and there is a constant turn- 
over in the various levels of super- 
vision. That point was brought home 
to me some years ago when I spoke to 
one of the Supervisors’ Clubs on our 
railroad. When I got up to talk to 
that Supervisors’ Club, I was amazed 
to discover how few buttons were in 
evidence, so I called for a show of 
hands on how many had worked for us 
for varying lengths of time. You can 
guess what I found out. I discovered 
that most of the people in my audience 
needed to be told the story of our 
public relations from the beginning. 
It was an experience I have never for- 
gotten. 

Keeping the organization public- 
minded is not something that can be 
done today and forgotten about to- 
morrow. New employes are coming in- 
to our companies every day. We need 
to give them proper induction. We 
need to make certain they become and 
continue to be public-minded workers. 


Before I sit down I want to get in 
a final word on teaching by example. 
The greatest Teacher who ever lived 
never wrote a word, so far as we have 
any record. We have some record of 
His spoken words, but—more than 
that—we have the example of His 
matchless life. For nearly two thou- 
sand years that example has been the 
greatest source of inspiration our 
world has had. I say it in all reverence, 
and I say it with all the force I can, 
that if we want to keep our organiza- 
tions public-minded, we must set them 
the example we want them to follow. 


MR. FITZGERALD—Thank you Mr. 
Crowson. 


I told you there was a certain logic 
to the chronology here. Mr. Crowson 
has talked about keeping the organ- 
ization public minded. If that is one 
of the first lines of defense maybe the 
second line of defense concerns the 
employee. The employees, after all, are 
the ambassadors of good will, so the 
second speaker on our program, Mr. 
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Harold Brayman, is going to talk about 
employees—“Public Relations for Em- 
ployees.” 


Harold is Director of Public Rela- 
tions for du Pont. MR. BRAYMAN— 


In any discussion of this public re- 
lations problem I think we should 
start off with the realization that in this 
country the people rule. I am sure that 
there is not a man in this audience who 
would want to live in any other coun- 
try. But the people do rule in this coun- 
try, and that means that if we are going 
to have the kind of an atmosphere that 
we know is best for the country it is 
mandatory that we exercise the leader- 
ship we ought to exercise. That means 
that we have to communicate. We have 
to talk with our people. In fact, the 
duty to assume this leadership is per- 
haps the price we pay for the freedom 
that we have if we want to maintain 
it. It is true that production, sales and 
research problems beset all businesses. 
But unless this problem of public un- 
derstanding of business is met and 
solved I firmly believe that it doesn’t 
make too much difference, in the long 
run, how well or how poorly the pro- 
duction, research and sales problems 
are met, because the alternative to pub- 
lic understanding in this country is state 
domination and state control and the 
slow creep of socialism until it engulfs 
us all. 


Why should we be concerned with 
our employees? Why public relations 
for employees? The answer to that, it 
seems to me, is that our employees are 
very much the key units in bringing 
about any understanding of American 
business operations. They are the key 
units because that is the area in which 
there is now the widest public mis- 
understanding. All you have to do is 
to look at the atmosphere that rules 
in many highly industrialized areas 
in comparison with the atmosphere 
that rules in the non-industrialized 
areas. There are exceptions, of course, 
but generally speaking, the industrial- 
ized areas are the areas of greatest mis- 
understanding. We have an opportu- 
nity to exercise our leadership with 
those people and we can do it, if we 
go about it in the right way. 


And what is more, those people are 
crying for our leadership. They want 
it. And they welcome it with great 
eagerness when we give it. I am con- 
fident that if each company in its own 
sphere would make an intelligent ef- 
fort to lead the thinking of its em- 
ployees and their families that in the 


course of a comparatively short period 
of time our national problems in this 
respect would evaporate. 


It is important that it be done that 
way because confidence in the source 
is the basic premise for any persuasive 
effort. We are close to our people. We 
should be able to get their confidence. 
If we cannot get it then we ought to 
look to ourselves to see what is wrong. 


How do we do it? It is my under- 
standing that most of the industries of 
Connecticut are of medium size, that 
there are comparatively few companies 
here which have over 1,000 employees, 
that most of them run in the range of 
three or four hundred up to several 
hundred. You are very fortunate be- 
cause you have small enough units that 
you can utilize to the greatest effect the 
most powerful weapon in our hands— 
the weapon of direct contact. I mean by 
that talking to our own employees in 
large groups and small groups. I mean 
searching out their viewpoints and dis- 
cussing them with them through our 
line organizations of foremen, super- 
visors, the people that are closest of 
all. Those people, if organized into a 
team that understands that it is part of 
their job to try to guide the thinking, 
to a certain extent, of the people that 
look to them for guidance. Those peo- 
ple can do a wonderful job if they 
try. 

In this direct talk with our people, 
it is vital, in my opinion, that we 
should never put it on a basis of lec- 
turing to them, but always on a basis 
of discussing with them. Encourage 
them to ask questions. Give them the 
opportunity. And above all, let’s not 
shy away from the issues which are 
controversial, whether they be eco- 
nomic or in some other field. It doesn’t 
do us much good to talk to our people 
about things that they already believe. 
We can only make a contribution to 
better national thinking in this country 
of ours if we talk to people about 
things in which there is controversy 
and misunderstanding. 


Expressing a viewpoint of this sort 
one time, a contractor said to me,” how 
successfully do you think you can com- 
municate with a ditch digger?” I am 
reminded by that question of an in- 
stance that did occur in one company 
where an engineer went out and asked 
Tony, a ditch digger, to get his shovel 
and follow him.” Tony got his shovel 
and came along. The engineer went 
outside the plant, looked around the 
ground and said, “Tony, here, dig a 








hole five feet deep.” Tony dug the hole. 
He was a good worker, he dug it fast, 
and when it was finished the engineer 
came back, peered into the hole and 
said, “Fill it up, Tony, fill it up, dig 
another one over there, four feet over, 
five feet deep.” Well, Tony filled the 
hole up and he dug the second one, but 
he didn’t dig that so fast. And the engi- 
meer came back, looked again—‘Fill it 
up, dig one over there.” The third 
time, “Fill it up, dig one over there,” 
the fourth time, “Fill it up, dig one 
over there.” And the fourth time, Tony 
threw down his shovel and said, “dig, 
fill up, dig, fill up, I quit.” 


The engineer couldn’t understand 
why Tony quit because Tony was well 
paid. And finally he explained to Tony 
why he was asking him to dig all these 
holes, a thing which he should have 
done, of course, in the beginning. It 
seemed that there was a sewer line run- 
ning out from the plant and the draw- 
ing showing the exact location of it 
had been lost. They had to find it, and 
the only way to find it was to dig until 
they found it. When that was explained 
to Tony he picked up his shovel and 
went back to work with as much zest 
as he had shown in the first instance. 


It is basic, as this shows, to explain 
to our people why—the why about 
everything. They'll understand if we 
explain to them. We can communicate 
with people of the lowest skills as well 
as those with the intermediate and 
higher skills. 


Any organization that has as many 
as four or five hundred employees is 
large enough to have an employee pub- 
lication and ought to have one. But that 
employee publication will serve no pur- 
pose worth while unless it is used to 
communicate with employees—to com- 
municate with them on the things on 
which we would like to have their un- 
derstanding. If it’s merely a chit chat 
sheet, or something that is merely de- 
signed to interest them, it will serve 
no real value. 


The next method is economic ed- 
ucation programs which have been de- 
veloped in recent years, and which are 
now widely used among many compan- 
ies. There are some twenty of these 
that are available. We developed one 
in du Pont, known as HOBSO—How 
Our Business System Operates, which 
has been taken up and has already been 
put into effect by more than 200 other 
companies. There are many other sys- 
tems. Most of them are good, that is, 
those that are based on a discussion 
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with the employees, and not lecturing 
to them. The response to them is very 
excellent when they are handled on 
this discussion basis. 


The fourth method that is very, 
very practical is the plant visit for em- 
ployees’ families. There is nothing 
quite like letting the employees’ fam- 
ilies come in and take a look at the 
plant and give them some explanation 
of how it operates and why it oper- 
ates this way, and let them see for 
themselves. You can also work in very 
well a lot of the thought leaders in your 
community at the same time. 

The key thing in handling a plant 
visit is that we must, in the course of 
that visit, explain to our visitors why 
and how. We must explain that this 
machine, which cost $10,000 increases 
production by four times and enables 
us to cut the price by so much so that 
we may compete in the markets, not 
only against our direct competitors, but 
against our indirect competitors. If we 
don’t explain these things, people are 
apt to go away with the feeling that 
isn't machinery wonderful, isn’t tech- 
nology marvelous, but profits are still 
evil. 

The last point that I would like to 
suggest to you is the effective use of in- 
dustrial movies. I realize that a com- 
pany with perhaps less than 1,000 em- 
ployees might find that it is dispropor- 
tionately expensive to make $50,000 
or $75,000 or $100,000 movies of their 
own. But there are many such that have 
been made by other industries—larger 
companies—which are available, and 
which are general enough in nature to 
be very useful in getting ideas across 
to employees. Those pictures are avail- 
able, they can be used, and there are 
many occasions during the year when 
they come in very handy. 

Now, gentlemen, these things that I 
have been talking to you about are not 
untried, visionary dreams of some im- 
practical public relations man, they are 
proven, tested principles that have 
worked very successfully wherever they 
have been intelligently applied. The 
problem is to bring about a wider ap- 
plication of the philosophy of each 
company working in its own field with 
its own people to create understanding, 
and to bring about a more intelligent 
use, with experience and with prac- 
tice, of these methods, and to bring 
about, in addition to that, a wider de- 
termination on the part of the man- 
agement people of industry, of all 
sizes, to tell their story again and 
again. 











And what a story we have to tell. 
Because it was the inventor, the de- 
veloper, the industrialist who laid the 
basis for everything that is involved in 
the development of America. Modern 
machinery created the 40-hour week 
and the eight-hour day, not the cry 
for either of those things. Peasantry 
wasn't banished from the farms by 
speeches about agricultural reform. It 
was banished from the farms by the 
development of farm machinery. The 
drudgery of women in the household 
wasn't ended by Lucy Stoners and suf- 
fragettes. It was ended by the develop- 
ment of home appliances by the elec- 
trical industry. And the automobile, a 
product of industry, has brought more 
change—more good change—to Amer- 
ican life in the last three decades than 
all of the legislation and all the 
speakers and agitators and reformers 
have brought. 

While you—the inventive, the tech- 
nical, the productive men of industry 
—are frequently condemned for being 
selfish and greedy by those whose own 
selfish purpose is served by such con- 
demnation, you are really the people 
who have brought about basically the 
progress that we have made in this 
country and you are the people who 
hold the only real promise of achieving 
the progress we hope to achieve. Your 
views deserve respect, and they will get 
it if you will cease to let other people 
do the talking while you promote 
just your wares and not your philos- 
ophy. 

MR. FITZGERALD—Well, we have 
one more speaker before the question 
period. I hope you are writing down 
some questions. Still carrying on this 
effort to be logical, we come now from 
“Keeping the Organization Public 
Minded” to “Public Relations for Em- 
ployees” and our third speaker, Bruce 
Watson, is going to talk about an ex- 
tremely important question which is 
“Making Friends in the Community.” 

Bruce is Director of Public Rela- 
tions, General Foods Corporation, 
BRUCE WATSON— 

There’s nothing new in the idea of 
business community relations. What is 
comparatively new, in your shop and 
mine, is the practical application of 
organized and scientific methods in our 
approach to these relationships. 

To the business manager who says 
public relations are the bunk, that he 
can get along well enough without any 
of that particular brand of hogwash, I 
would point out that he is making a 
choice which isn’t even open to him. 


He has no choice as to whether he'll 
have them or not. They are ever pres- 
ent in highly complicated form in the 
natural workings of the business for 
which he is responsible. His choice 
extends only to the kind of relations 
he'll have. 

As you know, each business has its 
own characteristic pattern of relation- 
ships. Yours is bound to differ in many 
respects from mine. In the kinds of re- 
lations we have, though, your business 
and ours have much in common. Per- 
haps I make my point if, for purposes 
of illustration, I check off some of the 
many company-centered, impression— 
forming contacts which are going on 
continuously within my own organ- 
ization. 

On any given work day at General 
Foods, for example. . . 

Thousands of our people in our 
scores of plants, offices, and labora- 
tories are on the ‘phone talking with 
outside people. 
Other hundreds of us write thou- 
sands of letters to outsiders. 
Outside people of all kinds are in 
our plants and offices in direct face- 
to-face communication with our 
people—job applicants, suppliers, 
and many others. 
At the customer level, our thou- 
sands of salesmen are in persuasive 
contact with wholesalers and retailers 
all over the country. 
Who can say how many millions are 
buying our products and viewing or 
listening to our advertising. 
And after hours, we talk with bus 
drivers, tradespeople, family, neigh- 
bors, fellow members of the groups 
to which we belong—inevitably we 
continue after work to give impres- 
sions, one way or another, of the 
outfit we work for. 

What are some of the practical rea- 
sons for giving thoughtful consider- 
ation to the relationships we have with 
those around us and the consequent 
impressions our neighbors draw of us? 

First, every company must look to 

the community in which it operates 

for its work force. The better the cal- 
ibre of people we attract, the more 

productive our operations, with a 

minimum of turnover and absentee- 

ism and with much better morale. 

Then, frequently when we least ex- 

pect it, we need the understanding 

and support of our community 
neighbors in resolving certain 
very practical operating needs, such 
as rezoning and expansion plans, or 
solution of nuisance problems which 
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require the backing of voters. 
Every company depends on some 
elements of the community for cer- 
tain necessary goods, supplies, and 
services. The kind of relationships 
we have with these people and 
groups that they represent exerts 
direct dollars-and-cents influence on 
the course of our business. 

And, if we are absentee-owners, as 

my company is, an especial burden 

is upon us continuously to demon- 
strate to our neighbors that we are 
interested, responsible members of 
the community in which we operate. 

Making friends in the community is 
as natural and rewarding an objective 
for a business enterprise as it is for a 
family or an individual. Most of the 
same attributes individuals would want 
their friends to ascribe to them—te- 
sponsibility, integrity, reliability, active 
citizenship, and so on—should figure 
importantly in the popular impression 
of a self-respecting business. What can 
we do about it? What would you like 
your community neighbors to think and 
feel about you? You would un- 
doubtedly feel that you were doing 
pretty well if people generally had the 
idea that your plant or office . . . is a 
good place to work—is good for the 
community—makes quality products 
or provides valued and needed services 
—deals fairly in all ways. 

So, as a starter, let's pin these up 
as the desired impressions we want 
to get across. 

The next step, of course, is the soul- 
searching which goes on when you test 
your day-to-day performance against 
the impressions you'd like to convey. 
Note well: That fine reputation you 
want to enjoy must be deserved. There 
is no room here for wishful thinking. 
It must be founded in deeds and not 
in hollow words. Ask yourself, then, 
how good a place yours is in which to 
work. In what ways is your organiza- 
tion good for the community? Does 
the quality of product or service you 
offer stand up well under the light of 
objective examination? And does your 
outfit really rate the tag “square 
shooter?” So, whether we actively en- 
joy a good reputation or not, for the 
sake at least of developing our point, 
let's say that we all deserve it. 

Now is the time to put your com- 
munity under the telling lens of your 
reading glass, to make a rather thor- 
ough audit and analysis of its struc- 
ture and organization. You'll want to 
determine the relative importance to 
the community—and to your own busi- 





ness—of such features of its anatomy 
as its civic government, the news and 
advertising media, churches, schools 
and colleges, citizens’ associations, busi- 
ness and service clubs, unions, profes- 
sional groups, perhaps stockholders if 
you have them, health and welfare or- 
ganizations, other industries, fraternal, 
patriotic, and social groups, and the 
broad consuming electorate as a whole. 


Having assigned some sort of rela- 
tive priority to your interest in these 
groups, you will next want to identify 
in each the people who make up both 
its formal leadership and its primary 
sources of attitude formation (The 
opinion leaders within this group, not 
necessarily leadership). By now, your 
list of desired contacts starts to take 
fairly clear form and you begin to won- 
der what you are going to do with it. 


Right here I’m reminded of the 
most cryptic definition of public re- 
lations, “being good and getting credit 
for it.” Let’s concern ourselves for 
just a moment with getting credit 
for being good. 


Well, some of the best ways by 
which to let neighbors know about 
your operations, and thereby better to 
understand your constructive place in 
the scheme of things, are by: 

Taking part personally in worthy 
community activities (in service 
clubs, church work, civic and busi- 
Ness activities); Passing ideas and 
information to the community 
through well-informed employees, 
talks to community groups, releases 
to press and radio; Inviting groups 
important to you to visit your plant 
or office; Cooperating with the 
schools, the source of most of your 
future employees; Doing your share 
in the financial support of worthy 
community causes; Keeping up good 
physical appearances by keeping your 
building and grounds looking as at- 
tractive as possible. 


Although fine hand-tailoring is the 
mark and measure of any good pro- 
gram, this five-point, all-purpose pat- 
tern is offered as a potentially helpful 
guide in selecting and cutting the ma- 
terial for a comfortable and service- 
able garment: 


1) Find out what the community 
thinks of your organization. 


(Each of us is the object of some 
misunderstandings which should 
be corrected and we are usually 
the last to learn about it. ) 

2) Write down your limited as well 
as long-range community rela- 





tions objectives. (You'll be 
guided here by your own particu- 
Jar internal and community 
needs. ) 
3) Plan your activities realistically 
on an annual basis to attain these 
objectives. (Since community re- 
lations is a continuing job, you 
will probably want to focus your 
special attention on two or three 
specialty areas during a single 
year. 
Budget annually to cover the ac- 
tivities needed to accomplish 
your limited objectives. (Much 
can be done at relatively low cost 
if a few special activities are 
properly balanced and tied in 
with business as usual. ) 

5) Check up annually to see how 
you are doing. Check up on your 
results. 

Now, a word or two about who car- 
ries the load. For all of the influence 
the local manager carries personally in 
determining the opinions the commu- 
nity holds about his company, he still 
plays second fiddle to the cumulative 
effect on the community of the atti- 
tudes of his employees. Yes, it’s the 
people who work for a company who 
exercise the most potent force upon 
public opinion at the community level. 
When someone in town says, “A fellow 
over at the X company tells me... ” 
that’s where the X company’s public 
relations begin. 


What your people think about your 
company springs in large part from 
their experience on the job. From a 
community relations point of view this 
is critically important when we realize 
that survey after survey has shown 
clearly that our community neighbors 
turn to these very people—our em- 
ployees—for the real low-down on the 
company. 


4) 


Wise is the manager who realizes 
that he cannot hope to go it alone and 
that he travels farthest fastest by en- 
listing and winning the active interest 
and participation of his people in 
building a deserved reputation for his 
company in the community. 


One of the best means I know of 
for accomplishing this is through the 
operation of an informal community 
relations committee including both staff 
and line people and reaching into most 
of the important departments of an 
organization. Rotation of membership 
helps to broaden the base of participa- 
tion and hence of understanding and 
ultimate effectiveness. A community 
relations committee is an exceptional 
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means by which to identify community 
relations as everyone’s job and to show 
that each has a stake in doing it well. 

If I have created the impression that, 
in each of the 140 or so locations where 
General Foods has important plants 
or offices around the country, that there 
is a full blown plan there, I just want 
to uncreate that now. It simply isn’t the 
case. We have a pretty interesting 
background of experience in some of 
our more important communities. We 
have a plan in the making for perhaps 
another third, but we are far from even 
getting off the ground on paper in the 
largest part of it. \ 

To the extent that we have had ex- 
periences which might be of either 
basic or unique interest to you—some 
of the community problems, for in- 
stance, involved in our move earlier in 
the year from New York City to White 
Plains—I'll be happy to trade them 
with you during the question period. 
MR. FITZGERALD—Well, for better 
or for worse, you have all been exposed 
now to some rather distinguished pub- 
lic relations talent here, and I hope that 
you have some questions. 

Here's one right over here. 
QUESTION—As I understand what 
Mr. Watson said, a community rela- 
tions comittee included people all the 
way down the line... 

MR. WATSON—Yes, that’s true. In 
the ideal that’s the way you would have 
it Operate. 

QUESTION—Is there any possibility 
that the committee would be able to 
take the organization that they now 
have to avert a labor strike. 

MR. WATSON—Notr in our exper- 
lence, and it may be that the reason 
for that— I should say an expedient 
reason would be that it hasn’t been in 
existence long enough. Two years is 
the longest period during which we 
have had any of these local activities 
operating. I don’t see it as a factor 
in my own organization, but I think 
that a wise management would have to 
evaluate its own situation and decide 
what it should do under the circum- 
stances. 

QUESTION—My question to Mr. 
Brayman is in two parts. He com- 
mented on the importance of plant 
visits or “open house.” How often, in 
your opinion should such events be 
held? And number two, do you think 
they should be held in connection with 
any type of hobby show, or pet show? 
MR. BRAYMAN—I don’t know as I 
can answer that categorically. Certain- 
ly, one should be held. How soon it 








should be repeated I think depends 
upon circumstances. Maybe as often as 
annually, and maybe not that often. 
It depends on whether you take every- 
body through at one time or whether 
you take through a small group and 
then another small group. We operate 
it both ways at our plants. 


QUESTION—Mr. Watson, you men- 
tioned committees for community pub- 
lic relations. Have you ever used 
hourly-paid people for such a com- 
mittee, and if so, with what results? 


MR. WATSON—Yes, we have used 
hourly-paid people and one of the rea- 
sons for setting up the committee was 
to communicate internally with our 
people about a new wage plan that we 
wanted to put into effect, and it has 
been very successful so far. 


I think you have to be very care- 
ful in doing such a thing. You have to 
know what you are getting into, and 
that you have a very clearly defined 
objective before you start. At the start 
I think you would want to keep your 
committee at the staff level and let some 
of your own staff people get their feet 
wet. 


MR. FITZGERALD—One of the priv- 
ileges of being chairman of this panel 
is that I should be able to throw in a 
question myself. 


Mr. Brayman, a good many manu- 
facturers are interested in sales. The 
function of the manufacturer is not 
only to make things, but to sell them. 
Advertising helps, so does the sales 
force, so does design, so does its inher- 
ent utility. If so, assuming that public 
relations sometimes has at least a re- 
mote connection with sales, and not 
alone with management policy, just 
how does the public relations function 
fit into the overall corporate picture to 
that end? Do you want to take a crack 
at that, Harold? 


MR. BRAYMAN—lIt seems to me 
that there isn’t any question but what 
good public relations has some intan- 
gible effect on sales. I am sure that the 
amount of that intangible effect de- 
pends a great deal on the kind of busi- 
ness you are in. If you are in consumer 
goods business, it undoubtedly has 
more effect than if you are manufac- 
turing machine tools. 

But nevertheless, I think we all 
would recognize that there is some 
overall collateral benefit there. How- 
ever, the benefit that I see is not that 
one—the main benefit. The main ben- 
efit comes back to this question that 
in the United States the people rule. 





And what the people think about busi- 
Mess is going to determine over the 
years what the attitude of government 
is toward business, how much of the 
profit that you make on your sales 
you are going to be allowed to retain, 
and how much of it is going to be taken 
away from you. After all, what good 
were extra sales during the last few 
years to a company that had expanded 
greatly and was high in the excess 
profits tax bracket. 
QUESTION—What do you do when 
you find out that your employees want 
to know one thing, and you want them 
to know something else? 

MR. WATSON—I'm sure every busi- 
ness has that one. I think that if an 
employee wants to know something 
about your organization, and it isn’t 
something of confidential interest to 
the organization, and there is no cor- 
porate security involved, you should 
be able to satisfy the employees curi- 
osity. And if, having satisfied that, 
you develop credibility—employee to 
supervision—supervision is then in a 
perfect spot to say what it has to say. 
QUESTION—What do you do if your 
statements to employees are labeled 
propaganda? 

MR. CROWSON—The question, as I 
get it, is what do you do if what you 
say is still turned back and labeled 
propaganda. We ran a survey a few 
years ago about some of our commu- 
nications, and I can tell you that we 
were much disturbed because we got 
that kind of an answer on a number of 
things that we were doing in what we 
thought was a pretty conscientious way 
to explain certain situations. It dis- 
turbed us a great deal. We quit doing 
them the way we had been doing them, 
conscientious as they were, and under- 
took to find other ways of doing the 
same thing. I doubt that any of us 
in the field, in railroads or any other 
business, have licked that kind of a 


problem. You just don’t accomplish 
it over night. I have the feeling that 
one of our difficulties in that kind of 
communication is that we don’t talk 
enough to our employees. We come 
to them to tell them something when 
the heat is on, and therefore, they feel 
that what they are getting is propa- 
ganda. If we talked more to them, if 
we took them into our confidence more 
often, I don’t think we would have 
that kind of an attitude. 

MR. FITZGERALD—I would sug- 
gest that I would like to turn the meet- 
ing back to Mr. Reama and let him 
conclude it. 

MR. REAMA—I have been asked to 
summarize the meeting, but I don’t 
think there is need for much of a 
summary. I think we did discover from 
some of the questions that community 
relations, public relations, employee 
relations are all one thing, they are 
all part of our public relations and 
our reputation in the community, 
working with the employees and with 
the community and with our national 
reputations. Also, I think we found 
that the basic place to start toward im- 
proving our public relations is with 
our own employees, and that hiring a 
public relations man and mailing a few 
letters will not do it. Instead it is a 
daily thing—it’s done in letters, it's 
done on telephones, it’s done every- 
where everyday, from the sweeper to 
the president, apparently. I think the 
men here, who are well qualified in 
this work, have done an excellent job 
this afternoon in their presentations 
and in their answers to questions. I 
would like to thank Stephen Fitzgerald, 
our chairman, Harold Brayman, Bruce 
Watson and George Crowson on be- 
half of the Association. I know that 
the Association will thank you formally 
later on in letters. We thank you very 
much. I am sure I am speaking for the 
audience when I say that. 


THE FEDERAL TAX LAW 
CONFERENCE 


MR. GORMAN—Your panel is made 
up of six members, three invited 
guests and three of your tax commit- 
tee. The guest speakers are: Mr. Ken- 
neth W. Gemmill, Mr. Jack Schlosser 
and Mr. Charles D. Post. Your com- 
mittee members are Mr. John Hobson, 
Mr. Roger Wakeman, and myself. 
Our first speaker is Mr. Gemmill, 
a partner in the law firm of Barnes, 
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Dechert, Price, Myers and Rhoads of 
Philadelphia, formerly assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Acting 
Chief Counsel of the Internal Revenue 
Service. Mr. Gemmill will talk to us 
today on the general philosophy and 
background of the new tax law, the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

MR. GEMMILL—The tax revision 
project really started back in 1951 
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when, at the suggestion of Represen- 
tative Daniel A. Reed, now chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation undertook a study look- 
ing toward the revision of the entire 
Code. In connection with the revision 
that committee asked various groups all 
over the country for suggestions. Some 
18,000 suggestions were received by 
that committee for revisions in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. In addition, the 
Treasury also received a great number 
of suggestions. 


Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, who is one of the ablest 
men in public life, gave the Under 
Secretary Marion Folsom, Dan Throop 
Smith, who was with us from the Har- 
vard Business School, and myself the 
job of going through all this material 
and deciding which of these many sug- 
gestions should be recommended on 
behalf of the administration. We or- 
ganized about 80 people who were as- 
signed to help us into various teams 
and groups. Each group included a 
lawyer from the Treasury, an econo- 
mist from the Treasury, one of the 
administrative people from Internal 
Revenue, and somebody from the Chief 
Counsel’s office. I was anxious to have 
the latter two people in every one of 
these groups because they are the peo- 
ple who would have the task of writing 
the regulations. I was also anxious 
that the original draft of the new law 
should get out in the hands of prac- 
titioners and business people as soon 
as possible so that they could look at it 
and offer suggestions before the final 
draft of the law was made. That is the 
way that a tax bill is perfected and we 
welcomed the criticisms and sugges- 
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tions which brought about the final 
product. 

How, exactly does this law fit in with 
the administration's general tax philos- 
ophy? There are just two parts to that 
philosophy: The first is to reduce tax 
barriers to economic activity; The sec- 
ond is to reduce the excessively high 
tax rates just as rapidly as they can be 
justified by cuts in government spend- 
ing. In the past year taxes have been 
reduced about $7.4 billion which, in- 
cidentally, is the largest tax reduc- 
tion which has ever been had in the 
history of this country, and that was 
made possible, of course, only by the 
cuts which had been made in govern- 
ment spending. 

Now, turning to the tax revision bill 
and the $1.4 billion tax savings in it, 
just what were the purposes back of 
this bill? I think there were four ma- 
jor objectives of tax revision: first, to 
remove inequities on individual tax- 
payers; second, to reduce the restraint 
in the tax law on economic growth and 
the creation of jobs; third, to close 
loopholes; and fourth, to clarify the law 
in certain areas and to state it with 
more certainty than it had been stated 
before. I will not have time to discuss 
the last two of these subjects, but I 
would like to illustrate the first two ob- 
jectives by some specific provisions of 
the new law. 

First, as an illustration of a provision 
removing inequities on individual tax- 
payers, take the provision in the for- 
mer law which said that you could 
not claim your son as a dependent even 
though you supported him if he worked 
in the summertime and earned more 
than $600 a year. Now, that has been 
changed and if the child is under 19 
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or is a student at school or college, 
regardless of how much he earned, if 
you still furnish half his support you 
may claim him as a dependent. 


Take the case of the widower or wid- 
ow whose spouse died. The family 
had been paying taxes based upon split 
income. But if, for example, the wife 
died then the husband suddenly found 
his taxes increased because he no longer 
got the benefit of income splitting, even 
though he still had the same house to 
support, the same number of children 
to raise. Now that situation has been 
eased somewhat by a provision in the 
new law which gives a surviving spouse 
the right to be taxed on a split income 
basis for the two years following the 
year of his spouse’s death. This means 
that a husband will continue to pay 
the same tax that he did while his wife 
was alive for two full years following 
her death. 


Another case where an inequity has 
been removed is in the area of retire- 
ment income which has been freed of 
the tax in a limited area so that it will 
be comparable exactly to Social Secur- 
ity. As you know, it was ruled early 
that although Social Security payments 
are not subject to income tax, a per- 
son receiving a retirement pension 
from a private employer was fully 
taxed. Now, under the provisions with 
regard to retirement income these re- 
tired persons will be treated the same 
and, within the limits of the section, 
neither will pay any tax. 


Now let’s look at four or five pro- 
visions which illustrate the removal of 
barriers to the economic expansion of 
the country. Let me talk first about de- 
preciation. As all of you know, when 
an asset is used in trade or business its 
cost can be written off, and generally 
it had to be written off, by what was 
known as the straight-line method. If 
you paid a thousand dollars for the as- 
set and it was good for ten years, you 
got a hundred dollar deduction a year. 
This, we believe, had the effect of hold- 
ing back plant expansion and modern- 
ization. Under the new law, the tax- 
payer may now take depreciation by 
using methods such as the declining- 
balance method, the sum-of-the-digits 
method, etc., which permit a much 
faster depreciation than was allowed 
before. 


The question is often raised: Why 
not let the taxpayer take whatever de- 
preciation rate he wants? He can only 
deduct it once anyhow. The answer is 
that this would mean a greater reduc- 
tion in revenue than the Treasury be- 





lieved that it could stand at this time. 
On the other hand, it was thought that 
a new start had to be made in provid- 
ing more liberal depreciation allow- 
ances so that people would be spurred 
on to modernize their plants and build 
more plants and to do it beginning this 
year. This is the reason that the new 
methods of depreciation do not apply 
to old equipment or old buildings. 
They only apply to depreciable prop- 
erty which is now in use after the first 
of this year. 


Now, the second item which comes 
in this category is the provisions which 
ease the so-called double taxation of 
dividends. These provisions make the 
first $50 of dividends which a taxpayer 
receives this year tax free and permit 
him to take 4% of the balance of his 
dividend income as a credit against 
his tax. 


From all the excitement over this 
partial relief of dividend income from 
double taxation, you would have 
thought it was a new principle in our 
tax law. As a matter of fact, it was one 
of the earliest principles in our tax law. 
Back in 1913 when the rate on indi- 
viduals was 1%, a 1% tax was put on 
corporations but a complete exclu- 
sion was given the individual on the 
ground that the income should not be 
taxed twice, once by the corporation 
and then again when distributed. That 
principle stayed in our tax law with 
dividends being free of the normal 
tax, which ranged from 4% to 12%, 
until 1936 when in the confusion over 
the Undistributed Profits Tax this prin- 
ciple disappeared from the law. This 
bill reinstates it to a limited extent by 
providing the $50 exemption and the 
4% credit. 


Still in this category of aids to the 
economy are the changes in regard to 
the former Section 102 tax, the tax 
on unreasonable accumulation of cor- 
poration income, where the burden 
of proof has been shifted to the gov- 
ernment and the so-called “immediacy” 
doctrine has been eliminated. Under 
the former law the courts had devel- 
oped the theory that unless a corpo- 
ration can show an immediate need for 
the money, it might be subject to the 
tax on unreasonable accumulation of 
profits. Now that has been changed 
and if the company can show that the 
money is being retained for a project, 
no matter how long it takes to accumu- 
late the money, it will not be subject 
to the tax, 


From what I have said I hope that 


you can see that in this one particular 
area of increased economic activity and 
the expansion of business there have 
been substantial changes made in the 
tax laws which we in the Treasury be- 
lieve will contribute to a stronger econ- 
omy and help make a greater America. 


MR. GORMAN—Thank you, Mr. 
Gemmill. Our second speaker on the 
panel this afternoon will be Mr. Charles 
D. Post, a partner in the law firm 
of Goodwin, Procter and Hoar of 
Boston, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Federal Income Taxes of 
the American Bar Association, and 
was formerly chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bar Committee on Extraterritorial 
Application of Taxes. Mr. Post has 
chosen as his subject today certain mis- 
cellaneous legal aspects of the new law. 


MR. POST—I have divided my talk 
into three categories in an effort to 
aim at the particular items that you 
might be most interested in hearing 
about. First, corporate problems—those 
things that affect corporations directly. 
And next, those items that affect re- 
lationships between the corporations 
and your employees or other individ- 
uals. And in the third place, certain of 
those areas that affect individuals alone, 
presumably yourselves or employees of 
your corporations. 


Now among the corporation prob- 
lems, the first that is not primarily in 
the accounting field is research and ex- 
perimental expenditures. Under the old 
law the status of these expenditures 
was uncertain. The new law provides 
a definite standard and recognizes the 
practice in the field. It says two things 
in Section 174. In the first place, it al- 
lows an election of such expenditures. 
You can do that without consent 
in the first year beginning after 
1953, in which the expenditures arise, 
but if you wait and let the first year 
go by and then elect you can do it 
only with the consent of the Commis- 
sioner. Once you make the election 
you can revoke it only with the Com- 
missioner’s consent. The second thing 
you can do with these expenditures is 
to amortize them over a period of not 
less than 60 months. You can state 
your own period and amortize over it. 
Again the election has to be made in 
the first year. 


Now there’s another area in which 
I think you're quite interested, the 
problem of the acquisition or sale of 
a corporation’s stock or its assets. Un- 
der the old law if the corporation sold 
the assets, it realized a capital gain and 
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was taxable on it. And if it liquidated, 
the stockholders were also taxed. So 
there was a double tax. To avoid this 
it was usually arranged for the cor- 
poration to liquidate first and then the 
stockholders would appoint a commit- 
tee or an agent and the assets would 
then be sold. The trouble, as you well 
know, was that if the negotiations had 
started at the corporate level so that an 
officer of the corporation had been ne- 
gotiating for sale and then the officers 
awoke to the tax problem, broke off 
those negotiations, decided to liquidate 
and then an agent on behalf of the 
stockholders holding the assets made 
the same, the double tax was likely to 
be imposed. This area has now been 
cleared up if you follow the specific 
guideposts in Section 137 of the new 
law. In the new Code if the corpora- 
tion adopts a plan of complete liqui- 
dation after June 22, 1954, and within 
twelve months after it adopts the plan 
all assets are distributed, then no gain 
or loss is recognized to the corporation 
from sale of the property within such 
twelve months. 


The second major area of corporate 
acquisition is acquisition of stock for 
the purpose of acquiring assets. Under 
the old law, under basic reorganization 
provisions, if a subsidiary corporation 
liquidated into its parent that owned 
more than 80% of its stock, the liqui- 
dation was tax free and the parent took 
over the basis of the subsidiary’s as- 
sets. That was very painful in a num- 
ber of situations where the corporation 
whose stock was acquired had a low 
basis for its assets and the corporation 
buying the stock paid a lot more money 
for the stock. The courts recognized an 
exception to the statutory rule in the 
so-called Kinball Diamond case and 
permitted the corporation to use the 
amount it paid for the stock as the 
cost basis for the assets it got, even 
though the basis of the assets in the 
hands of the corporation that liqui- 
dated was much less. The new law 
clears this up. Section 334 recognizes 
this court rule. If the requirements of 
that section are met, the purchaser does 
get his stepped-up basis. He can at- 
tribute the amount he pays for the 
stock to the assets he gets. 


A third item, a rather simple one, 
is organization expenses. Under the old 
law, expenses of forming a corpora- 
tion were capitalized and were never 
deductible until the corporation was 
liquidated. Under the new law, if these 
expenses are incurred after August 16 
of this year, you can spread them over 








a period of not less than 60 months 
if you so elect in your first return after 
the expenses arise. The expenses have 
to be directly incident to the creation 
of the corporation. You cannot amor- 
tize expenses of stock issues or trans- 
fer of corporate assets in reorganiza- 
tion. These continue to be capitalized. 

In the area of discharge of indebted- 
ness, the old law provided the discharge 
of a debt of a corporation evidenced 
by a security was not taxable if you 
so elected but the basis of your prop- 
erty would be reduced by the excluded 
amount. The new Code extends that 
tule by providing that it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the debt is evidenced by a 
security. It also extends the exclusion 
to individuals under certain circum- 
stances. 


That's all I’m going to mention about 
matters directly affecting corporations. 
Now, on matters affecting relations be- 
tween corporations and employees— 
the first item is employee transporta- 
tion expenses. In general, expenses 
of transportation incurred by an em- 
ployee in the performance of his ser- 
vices are now deductible from his tax- 
able income and he can still elect the 
standard deductions. Previously, only 
travel expenses while away from home 
over night were allowable. The new law 
also permits an outside salesman to de- 
duct all ordinary and necessary business 
expenses in determining adjusted gross 
income. Previously, only reimbursed 
expenses or travel away from home 
were allowable. 


The next item is the sale of patents. 
Under the old law, it was quite a strug- 
gle for the inventor or the owner of a 
patent to get capital gains treatment. 
Generally, to get it he had to be an 
amateur inventor. He could not get 
capital gains treatment if he were in 
the business of inventing and selling 
his patents. The new law in substance 
gives the capital gain treatment to the 
professional inventor if he meets cer- 
tain requirements. 


In the field of employee benefits, 
the old $5,000 exclusion for amounts 
paid to an employee's beneficiary under 
a contract has been liberalized. You no 
longer need a contract for the amount 
received up to $5,000 to be excluded 
from the beneficiary's gross income. 
However, the amount the employee's 
beneficiary can exclude from income 
is limited to $5,000 regardless of the 
number of employers who pay the 
amounts. The exclusion is also extended 
to payments made within one year 
under pension or profit sharing plans 


even though the employee's rights were 
non-forfeitable. 

Under the old law, amounts received 
under accident and health plans were 
exempt only if paid under a contract 
of insurance. Under the new law, it 
does not have to be an insured plan. 
It does have to be a plan, however, and 
payments are exempt to the extent 
that the employee is either reimbursed 
for expenses of medical care for him- 
self or his dependents or second, paid 
by reason of the nature of the injury— 
so much an arm or a leg—without re- 
gard to the period the employee is 
absent from work. Wages or payments 
in lieu of wages while the employee 
is absent from work because of sickness 
or accident are also excluded from the 
employee's gross income, but only up 
to $100 a week. Moreover, a waiting 
period of seven days is required in the 
case of absence due to illness unless 
the employee is hospitalized for at least 
one day during the period of absence. 
You'd think it would have been at least 
one day during the seven day waiting 
period but it isn’t. It’s one day during 
the period of absence. 

In another area, the new law ex- 
cludes meals and lodgings furnished 
to an employee from his gross income 
if they are furnished for the conveni- 
ence of the employer; they are con- 
sidered to be so furnished if, in the 
case of meals, they are furnished on 
the employer's business premises and 
if, in the case of lodgings, the employee 
is required to accept such lodging on 
the employer's business premises as 
a condition of employment. 

There are a number of important 
changes in matters affecting individuals, 
such as the dividends received credit 
and exclusion, the treatment of insur- 
ance and annuities, etc., but in fair- 
ness to the next speaker I must skip 
those. If you want to ask any questions 
on these subjects later on, I'll be glad 
to answer them. 

MR. GORMAN—Thank you very 
much Mr. Post. The next speaker will 
be Mr. Jack Schlosser. Mr. Schlosser 
is a CPA and partner in the account- 
ing firm of Eisner and Lubin of New 
York City. He is a member of the Fed- 
eral Tax Committee of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and former chairman of the 
New York State Society's Committee 
on State Taxation. Mr. Schlosser will 
talk to us today on the accounting as- 
pects of the new law. Mr. Schlosser. 

MR. SCHLOSSER—Section 167 of 
the new Code devisé¢d two new methods 
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of calculating depreciation, the declin- 
ing balance method of depreciation us- 
ing 200% of the straight line rate, and 
the sum of the years-digits method. 
I don’t intend to take the time to go 
into either of those methods in detail. 
Basically, both of the new methods of 
depreciation have one thing in com- 
mon. They provide greater amounts of 
depreciation in the early years of the 
life of the assets at the sacrifice of de- 
preciation in the later years. 


The two new methods of depreciation 
are subject to certain very definite lim- 
itations. They apply only to assets hav- 
ing a life of three years or more. And 
most important of all, with respect to 
assets which have been erected or ma- 
terially remodeled, they apply only 
to that portion of the costs incurred 
after December 31, 1953. With re- 
gard to the purchase of fixed assets, 
the new methods will apply only if the 
acquisition is new and if the use ori- 
ginates with the taxpayer and com- 
mences after December 31, 1953. 

The declining balance method of 
200% of the straight-line rate has one 
operating defect. If you apply it con- 
sistently over the life of the asset, you 
will not recover the full amount of 
your cost. The new law provides a 
relief clause because of this situation. 
It permits a taxpayer who has adopted 
the declining balance method to switch 
to the straight-line method without per- 
mission of the Treasury Department. 


These new methods of depreciation 
are not mandatory. They are elective 
and the election may be made in the 
first taxable year ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1953 in which such assets 
are acquired. While the regulations 
may indicate certain formal proce- 
dures, generally speaking, the mere 
adoption of the new method of de- 
preciation should be a sufficient form 
of election. 


Section 172 dealing with net operat- 
ing loss deductions provides another 
significant change and conceivably a 
change that could be of great value to 
taxpayers. Under the present law, an 
operating loss can be carried back one 
year and carried forward for five years 
—a span of use of six years. The new 
law gives a taxpayer the right to carry 
that loss back for two years and then 
forward five years increasing the span 
of use to seven years. Now this means 
that the 1952 year in which material 
amounts of taxes may have been paid 
is now available once again for recovery 
on the part of taxpayers who unfortu- 
nately lose money in 1954. 


Section 452 dealing with prepaid in- 
come represents a significant change 
certainly worth our study. Prepaid in- 
come is defined in the new law as 
amounts received in connection with a 
future liability to render services, de- 
liver goods or permit the use of prop- 
erty. Under the old law, where such 
amounts were received under a claim 
of right and with an unrestricted right 
to the use of the fund, a taxpayer was 
obliged to report that income when 
received notwithstanding his method 
of accounting. Now obviously, this 
was contrary to good accounting prin- 
ciples and furthermore could and quite 
often did produce distortions of in- 
come. The new law goes a long way 
in curing this situation. It provides, 
substantially, that where the period of 
liability does not extend beyond five 
full years after the year of receipt, then 
this prepaid income may be reported 
when earned in accordance with the 
taxpayer's method of accounting. The 
types of income which Congress had 
in mind when it drafted Section 452 
are illustrated in the various committee 
reports and include, and are certainly 
not limited to, prepaid rent, storage or 
handling charges paid in advance, the 
sale of service coupons or tokens, TV 
service contracts, and similar items. 

Section 462, dealing with reserves 
for estimated expenses, is a provision 
of considerable importance. It per- 
mits, in effect, taxpayers to deduct rea- 
sonable additions for estimated ex- 
penses pretty much as they have been 
doing in the past with regard to bad 
debts. The expenses for which reserves 
may be set up must be deductible ex- 
penses. You can’t set up reserves for 
capital expenditures or non-deductible 
expenses. The type of expense which 
can be subject to a reserve must be 
susceptible of estimate with reasonable 
accuracy. The committee reports indi- 
cate that taxpayers will be expected to 
build up statistical data proving the 
propriety of their reserves as of the 
end of either the year of election or 
any subsequent years. And the taxpayer 
may use his own operating data or 
conceivably could use data applicable 
to the industry of which he is a mem- 
ber. Now again the examples of the 
type of expenses which were in mind 
when this section was drafted is indi- 
cated in the various committee reports. 
They include sales discounts, sales re- 
turns and allowances, product guaran- 
tees, vacation pay, freight allowances, 
and certain self-insured damage claims. 
This provision is not intended to per- 


mit the deductibility of a reserve for 
general contingencies, indefinite future 
losses, or amounts in litigation. 

Obviously, in the year of election 
this provision will result in a pyramid- 
ing of deductions. You will get the 
normal expense you would generally 
get, the amount being paid or incurred 
in the taxable year and, in addition, this 
provision for future expenses attribut- 
able to current years income. 

There are two other changes in the 
law that I would like to discuss briefly. 
One deals with adjustments resulting 
from changes in method of account- 
ing. Under the old law where a tax- 
payer was obliged to change from the 
cash to the accrual method of account- 
ing and this was an _ involuntary 
change, he was permitted to reflect 
his opening inventory in accounts re- 
ceivable. This in effect resulted in a 
duplication of deduction and in a 
complete escaping of taxation of a 
given amount of income. Under the 
new law, this loophole was effectively 
plugged up. The new law provides 
that in the year of change of method 
of accounting, whether it be voluntary 
or involuntary, adjustments must be 
made to prevent the duplication of de- 
ductions and the omission of income. 

Another change in the law deals 
with amounts of income received un- 
der a claim of rights. Where a taxpayer 
received income under a claim of 
right with a free and unrestricted use 
of the funds, he was obliged to report 
that income. If in some future year 
the taxpayer was obliged to make a re- 
fund of all or a portion of that income, 
all he could get under the old law was 
a deduction in the year in which the 
refund was made. The new law gives 
relief by permitting the taxpayer to re- 
compute his tax for the prior year, 
excluding from income the amount re- 
paid. 

I will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions either on the subjects I have 
covered or any other subjects in the 
question and answer period. Thank 
you. 

MR. GORMAN—Thank you very 
much Mr. Schlosser. Now let's take 
the first question. 

QUESTION—AIl Mr. Schlosser’s illus- 
trations of depreciation are based on a 
full year. Our experience has been that 
we are allowed one-half year's depre- 
ciation in the year of acquisition. Is 
this correct? 

MR. SCHLOSSER—I presume that the 
question deals with the new methods 
of depreciation. At least I'll answer it 
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on that basis. My guess would be that 
the Treasury Department will continue 
the same procedure that was effective 
under the old law. If you acquire as- 
sets during the course of the year you 
may elect either to base the calcula- 
tion upon the exact date of acquisition 
or to take a half year’s depreciation on 
the whole group of assets in the year 
of acquisition, whichever method you 
choose, provided you are consistent. I 
have no authority for that but I feel rea- 
sonably certain that that’s the procedure 
they will apply. 

QUESTION—What may be regarded 
as a plan for the purpose of the wage 
continuation exemption? 

MR. POST—Some people have con- 
sidered that a plan, even under the 
new Code, must have all the formalities 
of a plan under the old Code, assuming 
that the new Code merely eliminated 
the requirement that the plan be in- 
sured. I believe, however, that the new 
Code permits smuch greater liberality 
in determining what is a plan. It 
doesn’t have to be as formal. It has to 
be definite and specific but it does 
not have to be formal. In my opinion, 
you could even embody in words a pol- 
icy that the company has been carrying 
out for some period of time. There is 
one vulnerable point in plans whether 
they are formal or informal, however. 
If there is too great discretion on the 
part of the employer and there is no 
objective standard to guide him in the 
plan as to who gets what and for how 
long, I'd be careful of it. I think an 
effort should be made to be as specific 
as possible in any plan as to who gets 
what and why even though it does not 
have to be very formal. 
QUESTION—Is the $60,000 exclusion 
under the tax on unreasonable accu- 
mulations of corporate income an an- 
nual exclusion or a single accumulative 
exclusion? 

MR. GEMMILL—The $60,000 exclu- 
sion from the tax on unreasonable ac- 
cumulations of income is not an an- 
nual exclusion but an accumulated 
amount. The way the exclusion works 
is that if, after a corporation accumu- 
lates earnings and profits up to $60,- 
000, it distributes a dividend, say $20,- 
000, this distribution lowers the ac- 
cumulation to $40,000, which would 
permit the accumulation of another 
$20,000 free from the penalty tax. 
QUESTION—If an election is made to 
use one of the accelerated methods of 
depreciation, must it apply to all new 
acquisitions of depreciable property? 
MR. SCHLOSSER—Definitely the 





election to use the new methods of de- 
preciation are applicable to each in- 
dividual asset if the taxpayer desires 
to keep his records in that fashion. It 
is not binding on every subsequently 
acquired asset. The taxpayer can do 
either one of two things. He can either 
keep an exact record of every new ac- 
quisition and make his election as he 
sees fit or he may keep his cost ar- 
ranged by groups of assets and make 
his election as he sees fit with regard 
to each group of assets. 
QUESTION—Assume an employee on 
a weekly payroll. Many times a payroll 
clerk would not be informed as to 
whether or not an employee is out for 
seven continuous days, at the time the 
check is prepared. Is there any objec- 
tion to making the withholding of tax 
on sickness payment during the last 
quarter of the year? 

MR. POST—I know that the Service 
in Washington is very cognizant of the 
problem raised by your question and 
for at least a month has been actively 
considering a ruling directed specifi- 
cally to the matter of withholding on 
these wage continuation plans. I can’t 
tell when it'll come out. There are 
practical problems with picking up 
the adjustment for withholding in the 
last quarter of the year. The employee 
may not be there anymore. I believe it 
will be handled in a practical and spe- 
cific way before too long by a special 
ruling. 

QUESTION— What is the treatment 
of dividends received by husband and 
wife as joint owners? 

MR. GEMMILL—First, let's assume 
that the husband owns all of the stock 
and yet the husband and wife file a 


joint return. In that case, there would 
be one $50 exclusion and the 4% of 
the balance would be applied against 
the tax on the joint return. Now, if 
each receives separate dividends, there 
would be a $50 exclusion for the wife 
and a $50 exclusion for the husband 
and the 4% exclusion would apply 
against the entire excess whether you 
consider it separately or put it together. 
Where the stock is owned jointly, if 
each is entitled to half the income, I 
think that they'll both get the $50 ex- 
clusion so that on the joint return 
there will be a $100 exclusion. Of 
course, as far as the 4% is concerned, 
it applies to total dividends whether 
they are husband or wife or not. 
QUESTION—Is the premium paid by 
an employer for an individual acci- 
dent and health insurance policy for 
an employee includible in the em- 
ployee’s gross income? 

MR. POST—I gather that the empha- 
sis in this question is on the fact that 
it is an individual policy instead of a 
policy for all employees. The question 
is under Section 106. The committee 
report specifically states that you can 
have a plan for one employee, and if 
it is a plan, the amount paid by the 
company under it is excluded from the 
employee's gross income. 

MR. GORMAN—Before we conclude, 
on behalf of the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, I would like very much to ex- 
press our sincere thanks and appreci- 
ation to Mr. Gemmill, Mr. Post and 
Mr. Schlosser for visiting with us this 
afternoon and to congratulate them on 
their highly informative and interest- 
ing talks. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. Stanley R. Cullen, Chairman of 

the Panel Conference, is Assistant 
Works Manager at Sargent and Com- 
pany in New Haven and is a member 
of the Association’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee. He graduated from 
Yale in 1933 and also is a college 
instructor, labor relations lecturer and 
conference leader. 
MR. CULLEN—On behalf of The 
Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut, it is my pleasant duty to welcome 
you to this panel discussion where we 
will hold a discussion on two of the 
hottest subjects in industrial relations 
today—The Guaranteed Annual Wage 
and Problems of the Aging. 


After considerable discussion your 
Industrial Relations Committee con- 
cluded that it would be best to seek a 
speaker on each of these subjects who 
had had substantial practical experi- 
ence in actually facing these problems 
on a day-to-day basis. 

It was further thought that the dis- 
cussion could be more lively if men 
who are engaged in industrial rela- 
tions in the state of Connecticut and 
who serve on the Industrial Relations 
Committee of your Association could 
have an opportunity to comment and 
to ask questions on the statements of 
the speakers. 

We have, therefore, on this panel 
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this afternoon, members of the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee of The 
Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut: Mr. Warren L. Mottram, Vice 
President of Industrial Relations, 
R. Wallace & Sons, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut; Mr. Harry B. Purcell, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, The Tor- 
rington Company, Torrington, Con- 
necticut; Mr. Joseph B. Burns, Labor 
Relations Counsel, Fuller Brush Com- 
pany of Hartford; Mr. Charles O. Due- 
vel, Jr., Vice President of the American 
Thermos Bottle Company, Norwich. 

Other members of the Industrial 
Relations Committee are Mr. Henry 
H. Rennell, Secretary of the C. O. 
Jelliff Company, Southport; Mr. Alan 
C. Curtiss, Vice President of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
chairman of the committee; and Mr. 
Richard F. Berry, Vice President and 
Secretary of the American Hardware 
Company, New Britain. 

Before introducing our first speaker, 
I believe it is important for us to 
recognize that the demand for a Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage, which has been 
coming up in 1954, is not particularly 
new. More than 30 years ago unions 
voiced the demand for some form of 
income guarantee. Unemployment In- 
suance Fund was the term used by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of the CIO in the early 1920's. That 
was before there was any unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

To discuss the subject of the guar- 

anteed annual wage, we have been ex- 
tremely fortunate in obtaining as a 
speaker, Mr. H. E. Markley, Secretary 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany of Canton, Ohio. It is my ex- 
treme privilege and pleasure to pre- 
sent to you Mr. H. E. Markley. 
MR. MARKLEY—When the assign- 
ment to participate on this panel was 
given to me, I was requested to dis- 
cuss the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
in a practical way. At that time the 
so-called Guaranteed Annual Wage 
promised to be a major issue in nego- 
tiations in several important industries. 
It was from the experience of those 
negotiations that we intended to be 
practical here this afternoon. 

In our own case the United Steel- 
workers of America with whom we 
bargain did demand a Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage. Except for a very brief 
discussion during negotiations one day 
nothing further was said until the 
Union Negotiating Committee about 
three weeks later withdrew the demand 
along with a substantial number of the 
original 88 made. 
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I cannot, therefore, based upon ex- 
perience at least, brief you on how to 
successfully keep a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage plan out of a labor contract. 

In past talks on the Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage I have discussed as well as I 
could what is bad about it and why 
management should oppose it. Today 
my approach is somewhat different. 
In order then that there be no mis- 
understanding I'll say right here I am 
opposed to the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage without going into the reasons 
why at this time. 

Because the Steelworkers gave up 
this year doesn’t mean we have heard 
the last of it. Writers on the subject 
are more and more taking the view 
that sooner or later we will have Guar- 
anteed Wages in this country. The feel- 
ing is that it would be a partial scheme 
covering some workers to begin with 
and would involve adjustments to over- 
time pay and be integrated in one way 
or another with unemployment com- 
pensation. Some writers even go so far 
as to suggest that management should 
take the initiative in order that the 
form of plan for Guaranteed Wages 
may be controlled by management. The 
reasoning is that only in this way can 
a program be developed after careful 
thinking rather than as a result of po- 
litical and bargaining pressures. 

I mention political pressures for it 
is the position of our Administration 
that payments to unemployment must 
be improved. 

While it is not my purpose today 
to discuss the details of a Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, we may profit by dis- 
cussing briefly some of the major con- 
siderations which disturb management. 

First, the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
in the traditional sense may not be 
the real issue. It may be that it is un- 
employment compensation with sup- 
plements thereto. 

The idea that unemployment com- 
pensation should be supplemented was 
put forth by Mr. Murray D. Latimer 
in his well known report of 1947. Gen- 
erally Mr. Latimer found in his study 
that in many industries, particularly 
the capital goods industries, the Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage simply would not 
work if adopted in the traditional 
form. That is, without involving Un- 
employment Compensation. Hence his 
change of approach. This should not 
be taken to mean it will work if it does 
involve Unemployment Compensation. 
Management generally believes, ac- 
cording to at least one survey, that the 
unemployment compensation system 


which we now have would be wrecked 
if private supplementation of unem- 
ployment benefits should become a 
reality. Certainly experts in that par- 
ticular field think so. 

Second, management does not be- 
lieve that its liability would be limited 
to the contributions made to the pre- 
scribed fund. At this point in our 
economic development, management 
still feels it has a responsibility to its 
employees. In other words, employee 
welfare has not become the sole prov- 
ince of unions. If the fund should be- 


nificant economic consequence involv- 
ing psychological and social implica- 
tions, but for the purpose of cost it 
falls into that category of labor costs 
which do not show up in the man’s pay 
check and may never show up as a 
benefit to him. 

To prepare a favorable climate for 
the Guaranteed Wage, the unions have 
been publishing well written and very 
convincing papers. In the face of these 
efforts on the part of the union organ- 
izations, it becomes necessary for em- 
ployers and managements to realistic- 
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come exhausted so that employees, par- 
ticularly those with more seniority, 
were laid off, management would find 
it difficult to explain that it was not 
able to take care of those employees 
who should receive the most consider- 
ation. 

Third, there are many members of 
management, and I include myself in 
this category, who believe that the ulti- 
mate goal of unions is to run business. 
The word for it is “co-determination.” 
We may find some inkling of this view 
in the demands for joint administra- 
tion of the benefits fund by the Auto- 
workers. We noted in our Company's 
negotation this year the insistance by 
the union on point after point to par- 
ticipate in decisions normally made by 
management. 

Fourth, management is suddenly 
realizing that more and more of our la- 
bor costs are showing up in the form of 
fringe benefits. I want to emphasize 
that the Guaranteed Annual Wage is 
not a fringe benefit in the ordinarily 
accepted form. It has a much more sig- 
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ally view and decide what steps must 
be taken to do the things necessary 
either to prevent the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage or to shape it into a 
form acceptable to management. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
employees want security. How to get 
it may not be clear to them. It seems 
therefore, that management must take 
affirmative steps to explain to em- 
ployees how best that security can be 
obtained. 

Management can very easily find it- 
self in the position of doing exactly 
what labor has wanted done. Labor 
wants unemployment compensation 
benefits extended by increasing them, 
paying them for longer periods and 
by making the eligibility for those 
benefits much more liberal. There is a 
good reason to believe the real aim be- 
hind the GAW as I suggested earlier 
is to improve unemployment benefits. 

We cannot say that no examination 
should be made of benefits. Manage- 
ment should consider also what moti- 
vates the labor leader's intense drive 


for security. Please note I am speak- 
ing of the leader specifically. 

In the manner of dictators, there is 
the greed for power. Since a number 
of labor leaders are all striving for this 
same power, the result is a maneuver- 
ing by one leader to outdo the other. 

Employers should do everything pos- 
sible to stabilize employment. Most of 
us have already done much, but our 
employees and the public know little 
if anything about these efforts. 

We must also try again to explain 
that productivity is the key to greater 
security. No one has everything. We 
want more—much more. We'll never 
have it unless someone produces it and 
an employee drawing pay for not 
working will not produce it. This kind 
of security can be obtained. It will 
be obtained if we put the tremendous 
ability available at solving the prob- 
lem. The solution does not, I believe, 
need the Guaranteed Annual Wage. 


Questions and Answers 


MR. CULLEN—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Markley, for that thought- 
provoking exposition of the problems 
of the Guaranteed Annual Wage. 
MR. BURNS—I want to commend 
Mr. Markley for a very fine disserta- 
tion on annual wage. Until such time 
as we find some way of giving us guar- 
anteed orders and guaranteed profits I 
think we are going to have a tough 
job going along with these excessive 
demands. 

MR. PURCELL—I would like to ask 
Mr. Markley if it is not true that one 
company which still has the Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage, found it was re- 
stricted in its ability to investigate the 
possibility of producing new products? 
I think Hormel found that out, is that 
not true? 
MR. MARKLEY—You're entirely 
right on that. There have been a num- 
ber of statements made which indicate 
from their officials that there has been 
a restriction in going to the new prod- 
ucts because they didn’t want to take 
on the liabilities involved in their plan. 
MR. MARSHALL—Murray Latimore, 
was employed by the government once 
to study the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
and his report cost the taxpayers some 
$250,000. I don’t recommend reading 
that but there is a critique on the Lati- 
more Report that was published some 
years ago by the American Enterprise 
Association. This will give you a very 
good picture of what the Latimore Re- 
port contains. Actually, Latimore found 
that there are less than 200 Guaranteed 
Annual Wage plans that have survived 


and may cover some 20,000 to 30,000 
workers. 

QUESTION FROM THE AUDI- 
ENCE—Can a small manufacturer of 
approximately 100 employees survive 
under a Guaranteed Annual Wage 
plan? 

MR. MARKLEY—If I have to give 
a categoric answer to that, my answer 
would be “No” even though he has a 
diversified line. 

MR. CULLEN—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Markley. It seems to prove 
the statement that more than one good 
theory has been killed by putting it 
into practice. 1 have a question here 
for Mr. Markley as follows: 
QUESTION—Does not the annual 
wage by voluntary action depend on 
general business conditions? There- 
fore, can business work together better 
to maintain steady business and hence 
voluntarily guarantee an annual wage? 
If so, how? I think that’s a pretty big 
order, but I'll be glad to have you take 
a shot at it. 

MR. MARKLEY—Well, that certainly 
is a big order. I think anything that has 
to do with guaranteeing payments does 
depend upon general business condi- 
tions and unfortunately, I don’t think 
we have anyone yet who can predict 
with any real degree of accuracy and 
certainly is less able to control even if 
he predicts it. 

QUESTION—Will steel and auto in- 
dustry have enough guts to stand 
against GAW? 

MR. MARKLEY—I'll be very frank 
with you. I'd rather not answer that 
question because it would be simply 
a personal opinion. I do think this. I 
think the big 3, or the big 4, are 
going to take a long look before they 
start to go all out on something like 
this. 

MR. MOTTRAM—What can we do, 
assuming that we're all going to be 
faced with the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage proposal, what can we do in the 
meantime? 

MR. MARKLEY—In the first place, 
such a meeting as this is a very healthy 
sign because you people are stimulated 
enough to give this further thought. I 
think you at least ought to get your 
accountants busy right now to see how 
much it will cost because in this fight if 
there is any adoption by anybody big 
and it gets to the rest of us, you're 
going to have to come up with more 
than just saying “No, we don’t want to 
give it.” 

MR. MARSHALL—I'd just like to 
add a word and suggest that if you 
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haven't seen them you get Mr. Markley 
to send you the series of very splendid 
ads on the subject that were published 
by the Timken Company in connection 
with their negotiations this time. It 
was really remarkable. 

MR. CULLEN—You would be willing 
to do that, Mr. Markley? 

MR. MARKLEY—Yes, sir. If any- 
body will address such requests to me, 
we will certainly send them to you and 
be very happy to do so. 

MR. CULLEN—The address of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company is 
Canton, Ohio. 

MR. CULLEN—These are wonderful 
times, but most of us won't admit it 
for 15 or 20 years. Fifteen or 20 years 
from now our population will have 
aged considerably. An aging population 
in the nation, and particularly in Con- 
necticut, poses problems and _ chal- 
lenges. 

Our next speaker has been closely 
concerned with these problems and has 
given them considerable thought and 
attention in his responsibilities at Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Mr. Allen D. Marshall is manager of 

the Employee Benefits Department in 
the Employee and Plant Community 
Relations Services Division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. It is my pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Mr. Allen D. 
Marshall. 
MR. MARSHALL—The older | get 
the more sensitive I become to such 
topics as “Problems of the Aging.” I 
begin to wonder if those problems are 
any more difficult, larger, stranger or 
more intriguing than the “Problems of 
Youth,” “Problems of Middle Age,” 
“Problems of the Well,” or “Problems 
of the Sick.” As you can see, I do not 
like the subject assigned so I have 
taken instead the more pleasant 
thought called, “Beginning our Life- 
time Vacation.” 

However, this lifetime vacation is 
a problem of most practical interest 
to businessmen, especially when it 
should begin. The Grim Reaper de- 
termines its end. I am sure that in dis- 
cussing the problems that arise in de- 
ciding whether we should begin this 
vacation at a fixed age or at some in- 
determinate time, other phases of the 
general topic which has been assigned 
will unavoidably creep into our discus- 
sion. 

Probably there is no subject before 
employers today that has been given 
more attention by people in all walks of 
life than has this question we are con- 
sidering this afternoon. 





For several generations, people have 
looked forward to the time when our 
economy would reach the state that ag- 
ing people could cast aside the burden 
of work, somewhat in advance of their 
dying day. 

Now it seems incongruous, that af- 
ter substantial progress has been made 
in this direction by the voluntary de- 
velopment of pension plans in a free 
enterprise economy to the point where 
it is now possible for many people to 
retire in fulfillment of their aspirations, 
—that suddenly, there is something 
wrong about systematic and planned re- 
tirement—well-earned lifetime vaca- 
tions. 

In setting forth the advantages of 
a fixed retirement age, I do not neces- 
sarily champion the establishment of 
65 as the optimum age, and, as will be 
obvious, I do not advocate the cessa- 
tion of all activity at any age nor such 
a program for every enterpirse large 
or small. 

The deteriorating effect of advancing 
years, however, is inevitable. Barring 
the possibility of premature or sudden 
death, we all have to face a period of 
several years when our effectiveness is 
reduced. 

With foresighted preparation on the 
part of the individual—and what better 
incentive for preparation is there than 
the advance knowledge that at a cer- 
tain age retirement will be necessary? 
—together with a well-planned pension 
plan on the part of his employer and 
with the basic layer of benefits pro- 
vided by the Social Security System, 
most employees will be able to retire 
and get some enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion out of their declining years. 

The often-expressed philosophy that 
a worker should continue his labors 
until he is totally incapable of con- 
tinuing seems to me to be a most cruel 
one, reminiscent of the cave-man era. 
By retirement at a pre-determined age, 
I do not mean complete cessation of all 
activity. Enlightened employers that 
have carried on visitation programs 
find that for the most part, their pen- 
sioners engage in a wide variety of 
interesting and worthwhile activities. 

Some of these activities are in the 
nature of hobbies. Our impressions 
do not confirm the oft-expressed opin- 
ion that the retired are living in bore- 
dom or in want. 

Our Company conducted a survey 
during the past year in which the im- 
mediate supervisors of retiring em- 
ployees were asked to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire on their opinions with regard 


to the Company's retirement policy 
and the attitudes of the employees to- 
ward it. In only 4 per cent of the 
cases was there indication that they 
would not work out satisfactorily. 
These, for the most part, were short 
service cases. 

Industrial management has a re- 
sponsibility not only to the shareowners 
but to the consuming public (which 
includes employees) to keep its work- 
ing force at a high level of efficiency. 
The establishment of a carefully se- 
lected retirement age suitable to the 
industry or the company can be an 
important factor in attaining that ob- 
jective. 

I can almost hear a chorus of re- 
sponses to the effect that the decline in 
effectiveness does not begin at the same 
age with all individuals; therefore, 
chronological age should not be the 
governing factor in determining the 
time of retirement. 

Many voices respond with sugges- 
tions and vague references to medical 
examinations, psychological age and 
supervisory judgment expressed 
through performance ratings. 

Taking these up one at a time, we 
must recognize that there is great 
value in medical examinations in dis- 
covering the existence of well-defined 
handicapping impairments such as 
heart disease, stomach ulcers, respira- 
tory ailments, and many others. De- 
pendence upon such a system inevi- 
tably results in permitting the worker 
to continue to work, at his option, 
until his health has declined to the 
point where he is willing to admit that 
he is no longer able to continue. Ef- 
ficiency has suffered in the meantime. 

I'm not sure that I understand just 
what the second of the proposed criter- 
ion—psychological age—is, but advo- 
cates of the use of such a measure 
rather than chronological age talk con- 
fidently of constructing tests that will 
reveal to management just when re- 
tirement should come about. I cannot 
see that psychological tests can be con- 
sidered as a “royal road” to objectivity 
in deciding upon the proper time for 
retirement. 

How about the third criterion—su- 
pervisory judgment? Well, supervisors 
are human too. They are not always ob- 
jective in making decisions of this 
kind. 

After considering the alternatives 
one by one, chronological age seems 
be the fairest measure and one least 
subject to discrimination in administra- 
tion. It is a measure that all can under- 
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stand and every employee knows well 
in advance when his lifetime vacation 
begins and he can plan accordingly. 

Much concern is expressed over the 
economic waste that is taking place 
because of the retirement practices now 
in effect. 

I believe there is undue apprehen- 
sion over the ability of our economy 
to support our population. Even if the 
population of aged increases to 20 mil- 
lion in 1975, as has been predicted, 
surely our presently increasing indus- 
trial productivity will also be pro- 
jected into the future. 

In summarizing, I would merely 
point out that some fixed retirement 
age, with possibly some provision for 
really exceptional cases, is the best in- 
centive for adequate planning and 
preparation on the part of the em- 
ployee, his family, and his employer, it 
enables the employee to retire with his 
self-respect intact; it enables him to 
count on a few years during which he 
can relax and enjoy himself; it provides 
employers with an equitable and grace- 
ful way to take care of its aging em- 
ployees, and finally, it is my considered 
judgment that with faith and confi- 
dence in the ability of American Indus- 
try, both Capital and Labor, to produce 
with ever increasing efficiency, the free 


- enterprise economy under which we 


operate can and will continue to sup- 
port both the producers and non-pro- 
ducers of this and succeeding gener- 
ations. 

MR. CULLEN—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Marshall, for that calm and 
sensible analysis of the Problems of 
the Aging. I face old age with a great 
deal more confidence than I did a 
half hour ago. 

MR. MOTTRAM—Mtr. Marshall has 
made such a persuasive argument for 
retiring and at a relatively young age, 
I hesitate to ask him this question. I’m 
wondering if he can give us a flat gen- 
eral statement as to the cost to a com- 
pany if it wishes to retire people, as he 
suggested, at 65 or 68, whatever the 
age is. In other words, I’m thinking of 
the problem of pay-as-you-go plans 
versus funding plans. Is funding as ex- 
pensive or as big an item as some peo- 
ple say it is? 

MR. MARSHALL—Well, it seems to 
me, Mr. Mottram, that there are two 
parts to your question. I can’t answer 
the question categorically as to how 
much it costs. Now with respect to 
pay-as-you-go pensions versus funding 
pensions, I think it is quite obvious for 
two reasons that the funded pension is 





cheaper in the long run than the pay- 
as-you-go pension. 

MR. PURCELL—Perhaps Mr. Mar- 
shall will cite again some of the tangi- 
ble benefits to his company of the 
pension system it has. 


MR. MARSHALL—Well, it seems to 
me that there are two real advantages 
to companies. First is the possibility 
of attracting and keeping with the 
company the large number of young 
men we hire from educational institu- 
tions every year and put through our 
training programs. The second big ad- 
vantage is at the other end of the 
scale, whereby having a well funded 
and adequate pension plan manage- 
ment is able to keep the organization 
comparatively young and enthusiastic. 


MR. DUEVEL—Mr. Marshall, do you 
agree it is advantageous to the com- 
pany to have a program instructing the 
people about approaching retirement? 


MR. MARSHALL—There has been a 
lot of talk about that. Many companies 
have tried it, and we have plans in 
operation. I am a litle bit impressed 
with the fact, however, that if you 
have a fixed retirement known well in 
advance it is probably the best prepara- 
tory program you can have for retire- 
ment and we have some figures to sub- 
stantiate that. 


MR. CULLEN—Speaking about prepa- 
ration for retirement, Mr. Marshall, a 
recent article advocated reducing the 
work time each year after age 60, 
thus gradually preparing oldsters for 
full retirement. Do you think that it 
is feasible and desirable from either 
the standpoint of the employer or the 
employee to do this? 


MR. MARSHALL—I have a categori- 
cal answer of “No” to that one. 


MR. BURNS—Could we tie up with 
a pension program some incentive or 
bonus system whereby the fellow who 
had been a better producing worker, a 
more efficient worker could be re- 
warded by a greater security in his old 
age? 

MR. MARSHALL—My answer to that 
is that to the extent that your salary 
and the wage payments represent a 
measure of the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of the worker in any year, it’s 
very easy to construct a plan that is 
based on a percentage of that. 


QUESTION FROM THE AUDIENCE 
—Of all the companies which have 
pension plans, what per cent of those 
companies have mandatory retirement 
at age 65? 








MR. MARSHALL—I'm sorry. I can’t 
tell you that and I’m not sure it would 
be too revealing. I think one thing 
you've got to remember about all of 
this is the relatively small number of 
employers in this country who have 
pension plans. 

QUESTION FROM THE AUDIENCE 
—What will be the effect of the new 
type pension demand which has no re- 
lationship to social security benefits 
nor to the employee's earnings. 

MR. MARSHALL—There are two 
parts to that question. The first part 
is “What is the effect of a pension 
plan that has no relationship to earn- 
ings.” Well, frankly, I don’t like it 
very well but it is a pattern in the steel 





and automobile companies. Now the 
second part of your question was “The 
divorcement of plans from social secur- 
ity.” Personally, I think that the plan 
should be divorced from social secur- 
ity. You're in an untenable bargaining 
position with a plan that is tied in 
in any measure with social security. If 
the social security benefits are increased, 
you must reopen your contract if you 
have one tied in. 


MR. CULLEN—I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Markley, Mr. Duevel, Mr. Burns, 
Mr. Mottram, Mr. Purcell for helping 
on this panel and I would like to thank 
all of you for being such a good audi- 
ence. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONFERENCE 


Hans H. Bohlmann, export man- 
ager, Seamless Rubber Company, and 
chairman of the Association's Foreign 
Trade Committee, acting as chairman, 
opened the session with a brief an- 
nouncement that the conference was 
taking the place of the regular Septem- 
ber meeting of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee. He also gave credit to H. W. 
French, vice president of the Bridge- 
port Hardware Co., and member of 
the Committee, for the suggestion that 
the conference replace the September 
meeting, and high praise to James Y. 
Scott, president of the Van Norman 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
for his acceptance of the invitation to 
be the guest speaker at the Foreign 
Trade Conference. 


Mr. Bohlmann led off the afternoon's 
program with a talk on “How to Build 
Export Sales.” For lack of space, and 
more importantly, because Mr. Bohl- 
mann has authored a series of articles 
dealing with export problems, which 
have appeared in issues of CONNECTI- 
CUT INDUSTRY from June through Oc- 
tober, and which will be completed in 
the December issue, his address, cover- 
ing in less detail the topics treated in 
the series, is not included in this report. 


Following Mr. Bohlmann’s talk, Mr. 
Scott was introduced by the chairman. 
A brief of his address follows this sum- 
mary of the meeting. After a brief in- 
termission Mr. Bohlmann showed col- 
ored motion pictures, with sound ac- 
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companiment, which portrayed scenes 
in some of the Arab countries of the 
Near East. The meeting was concluded 
by a short discussion on assigned topics 
by members of the Foreign Trade 
Committee as follows: H. W. French, 
who spoke on “Developing Export 
Sales by The Newcomer,” G. M. Co- 
holan, export manager, The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, who discussed 
“Boosting Export Markets by Market 
Research,” and H. G. Farwell, retired 
former export manager of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., who stressed the im- 
portance of “Advertising and Direct 
Mail Campaigns.” 


Key points brought out by panel 
members were: 1. That the booklet, 
“Channels for Training Abroad”, avail- 
able for 25¢ through the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
was the best book in the foreign trade 
field for the newcomer to study. 2. 
That constant use of the “World Trade 
Directory Reports,” available for $1.00 
through the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., should be made 
by both the newcomer and the exper- 
ienced export man; 3. That there 
is no substitute for word of mouth 
advertising done by sales representa- 
tives in foreign market fields. 


For lack of recording facilities at 
this meeting no accurate report of the 
question and answer period is available 
for publication. 












The Importance of Export Sales 


To The Manufacturer 


Digest of An Address By 
JAMES Y. SCOTT, President 


Van Norman Company, Springfield, Mass., 


EVER before in the history of 
America has export sales be- 
come so important to the 

manufacturer, not only for what it 
means to the American manufacturer, 
but for what it means to the general 
economy of our country. The by-prod- 
uct of the shipment of American goods 
has had a tremendous impact on the 
economic welfare of many countries, 
bringing good and bad will, depend- 
ing on the conditions under which 
these products have been sold. 

Prior to World War II, there were 
four basic workshops producing large 
quantities of goods, both for domestic 
and export consumption. In their im- 
portance these were—the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain and 
Japan. Of all of these countries the 
only one exporting raw commodities, 
such as cotton, was the United 
States. The others were shipping bas- 
ically finished, manufactured prod- 
uct, 

By the end of World War II, two of 
these workshops had been pretty well 
obliterated, namely, Germany and Ja- 
pan, while the third, England, had 
gone through a terrific physical and 
mental ordeal that left her pretty well 
prostrated. 

With this condition existing the 
American exporter had, for a few 
years, a virtual paradise in the export 
field. Most of the neutral countries of 
the world were clamoring for goods— 
automobiles, refrigerators, any type of 
manufactured product, with the net re- 
sult our exports jumped percentage- 
wise tremendously over anything we 
had ever had before during a so-called 
peacetime economy. 

But just about the time we were ex- 
periencing this tremendous increase 
along came the Government’s plan of 
rebuilding the economies of Japan, 
Germany and England with the result 
that today the export market has an 
entirely different outlook than it did 
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five or six years ago. 

It is only natural that the export de- 
partments of manufacturers should get 
tremendously excited about the so- 
called loss of these markets, but as the 
saying goes, “the darkest hour is be- 
fore the dawn” and possibly if we look 
behind the present situation we may 
find cause for a great deal of opti- 
mism. 

It is time to start fighting for these 
markets. The reason we must start 
fighting is that before long we are 
bound to be importing large quantities 
of the world’s raw materials to fill the 
hungry maw of our industrial ma- 
chines. Oil will come from the Near 
East and South America. Coffee, of 
course, comes from Brazil. Cobalt from 
the Congo. These we are importing 
now along with many other raw ma- 
terials and as we deplete our natural 
resources isn't it logical that the peo- 
ple we are trading with should buy 
from us? 

It is a long range program, to be 
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sure, but England in the days of her 
greatest glory was that kind of a na- 
tion, importing raw materials and ship- 
ping finished goods to these same mar- 
kets. 

The importance of export sales to a 
manufacturer starts in the President's 
office. Many American manufacturers 
even today are not convinced of the 
value of export as a means of rounding 
out their product lines and manufac- 
turing activities. This is a very serious 
situation. 

Wherever you find top management 
who is interested in export markets 
you will find an aggressive hard-hit- 
ting, forward-looking management, 
who feels that no matter what the 
present world conditions are, there is 
always going to be an export market 
for American products, and further- 
more, that that export market, even 
though in a slump at any given mo- 
ment, will come back and assist materi- 
ally in carrying the overhead loads of 
their plants at a time when they are 
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G. M. Coholan, export manager, The Stanley Works. 
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most needed. 

The importance of export sales is 
that many times the export market is 
a prolific source of information in re- 
gard to your product especially on the 
development end. 

I would like to stress the importance 
of having the Export Department re- 
port directly to top management. No 
Export Department should report di- 
rectly to the domestic Sales Manager, 
but to one of the top executives of 
the Company. There are so many in- 
teresting, unique situations which de- 
velop constantly, which require special 
handling, that to put this under the 
domestic organization is a mistake. 

The basic problem facing the Ex- 
port Manager is credit and each and 
every market in which he is selling 
should be taken up directly with the 
Treasurer of the Company. Certainly, 
if one is selling large quantities of 
goods in a market where the fiscal situ- 
ation is tight, it would be well to 
have the top financial man follow that 
particular transaction. 

Another point in relation to export 
sales is the type of management who 
claims to believe in export and then 
operates the export department in one 
corner of the office. He talks about ex- 
port and then when the order is re- 
ceived calls in the Clerk he has de- 


tailed to handle the export business 
and asks him why that order was ac- 
cepted. In a period of good business he 
often-times does nothing about delivery 
of the order and, in fact, the export 
orders are put in the bottom of the pile. 
But the day comes when there is a 
slowing down in the domestic business 
and then the export man becomes a 
hero. He is asked what can be done to 
develop the markets. How the orders 
can be secured. What can they build 
to meet the market demand and all 
the other various questions which 
should have been handled years ago are 
hastily brought together before the 
management group of the company. 
Then the export department, having 
set up no basic sales policies, finds it- 
self in a dilemma. 

I appeal to the top management, to 
set up a proper export department, 
under proper supervision and do it 
now. Export is a full time job for any 
organization and the acceptance of such 
a department can not be turned off 
and on at the whims of management. 
There must be a constant pressure, 
a constant release of new products, a 
constant effort on the part of the organ- 
ization to build these markets so that 
they, in turn, will bring you business 
when you need it most. 

Regardless of world conditions, there 





are always some markets open in some 
sections of the world who will buy 
some of your products. 

You can not do business with a 
man and not get to understand him. So 
it is in export. American manufac- 
turers are sending their men through- 
out the world preaching the gospel of 
American methods and American prod- 
ucts. This gospel is a sorely needed 
export. Too often we export political 
ideas instead of economic ideas. What 
the peoples of the world want today 
is, unquestionably, higher standards of 
living. How better can they get them 
than through the use of American prod- 
ucts and American methods? 

I believe that over the years the dis- 
sipation of natural resources in this 
country will make us an importing na- 
tion of a great many of our raw ma- 
terials. The credits with which we will 
pay for these imported products will if 
we handle our export sales properly, be 
translated into the use of American 
machinery and American manufactured 
goods, if our salesmen are ambassadors 
of good will. 

The importance of export sales can 
never be over emphasized both from 
the standpoint of the political good, 
through mutual understanding of the 
common answer—more goods for more 
people at less cost. 


EVENING SESSION 


Address of Welcome’ 


By His Excellency JOHN LODGE, Governor of Connecticut 


T IS indeed a pleasure to be here 
with you this evening and to 
have the opportunity of welcom- 

ing all of you at this, the 139th annual 
meeting of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. Tonight, as at 
previous meetings, I have been struck 
with the cordial hospitality of your 
group, among whom I count so many 


good friends. 


Over a period of years, we here in 
Connecticut, like our fellow Americans 
in other parts of the nation, have wit- 
nessed pronounced trends in industry. 
For example, during the past 30 years, 
New England and the South have prac- 
tically reversed their positions in tex- 


*For lack of space the Governor’s address 
has been briefed about 30% by deleting sen- 
tences and paragraphs. 





tile manufacturing. Today, New Eng- 
land has only about 19% of the total 
production in the textile field. But as 
textiles have declined, other industry 
groups have taken root and are thriv- 
ing in our area. Aircraft production, 
for example. The United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, which, less than 30 years ago, 
was a tiny concern doing business in 
a Hartford loft with 25 employees, 
now employs in the neighborhood of 
46,000 in Connecticut. 

Since the end of World War II only 
67 Connecticut plants have moved out 
of the State. (Incidentally, and counter 
to a common impression, only five of 
these were textile plants.) During the 
same period some 1330 new manufac- 
turing enteprises have come into being 
in this State. Of these 160 were either 
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industries moving into Connecticut 
from other States or were new branch 
plants of out-of-state firms. About 88% 
of the new manufacturing entities were 
born right here in our State. 

Defense manufacturing is a big part 
of our State’s economy. On a per capita 
basis we rank first among all the states 
in the value of the defense materials 
produced by our factories. While the 
annual defense production for the 
whole country is approximately $700 
per capita, for Connecticut it is nearly 
$2270. 

The stability of Connecticut’s man- 
ufacturing economy is well illustrated 
by our experience with the much-pub- 
licized campaign of certain southern 
and south-western states to lure Con- 
necticut industries to their own com- 
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munities. Almost every week Con- 
necticut manufacturers receive letters 
inviting them to move their plants 
south. These are not merely polite as- 
surances of a cordial welcome. They 
are invitations backed with substantial 
offers. 

Most of our manufacturers throw 
these letters into the waste basket. 
When the offers from the South have 
received any consideration at all, ques- 
tions of replacing or expanding a phy- 
sical plant have far outweighed any 
significance attached to Southern boasts 
of lower wage levels or of unorganized 
Southern labor. I have already pointed 
out that in terms of actual numbers 
of manufacturing companies in Con- 
necticut, the success of the Southern 
campaign for our industries has been 
very small. 

The quality and abundance of labor 
skills in Connecticut are closely re- 
lated to another important feature of 
our economy. Many thousands of sep- 
arate Operations are carried on within 
our State. To the large manufacturer 
this means that there is almost an in- 
finite potential for subcontracting. This 
has been a very significant factor in 
the presence of several of our largest 
employers in the State. 

Another of our unmistakable indus- 
trial assets is our geographical position. 
In terms both of population and of 
purchasing power we have on our door- 
steps one of the greatest consumer 
markets in the world. 

At the same time (and this is im- 
portant, since there is a world demand 
for many products made in Connect- 
icut) our geographical location places 
us conveniently near two of the world’s 
great harbors—at New York and Bos- 
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ton. In addition, a Connecticut port 
at New Haven has recently been re- 
vitalized; and the advisability of fur- 
ther developing the use of other ports 
in our own State is under study. 

Speaking of taxes, I think that you 
will all be interested in some statistics 
which came to me recently. They show 
how much the costs of local govern- 
ment have been increasing in Connect- 
icut in recent years. 

Between 1951, when your present 
State administration came to office, and 
1953, your State government's General 
Fund expenditures increased by some- 
thing over 9% (9.27% to be exact). 
This increase was made necessary to a 
considerable extent by cost inflation 
and by a rise in State grants for edu- 
cation and other services vital to the 


people of our communities. And the 
amount of such aid is going to be in- 
creased. 


During that same period, the ex- 
penditures of local governments went 
up more than twice as much as did 
our State’s General Fund expenditures. 
A study of the tax levies of our towns 
and cities shows that between fiscal 
1951 and fiscal 1953, (the last year 
for which records were available), 
municipal expenditures increased by 
about 21.8%. 


And we know that many of our 
towns and cities are very well managed 
fiscally. This rise, like the rise in State 
government costs, reflects extensions 
and improvements in public service to 
to which our people are properly en- 
titled. It reflects also the increase in 
the cost of living during this period. 


The problem faced by the com- 
munities with their relatively narrow 
tax base is one which deeply concerns 
me. As many of you may know, I 
have appointed a distinguished com- 
mission headed by Attorney Herbert 
S. MacDonald of New Haven, to make 
a comprehensive study of the fiscal re- 
lationships between our State and its 
political subdivisions. 


We are standing, nationally, on 
what many of our learned authorities 
feel to be a kind of economic thresh- 
old. Whether this threshold opens upon 
a wide and comfortable plateau or 
whether in our forward pull we face 
in this period a series of ups and 
downs, I would not pretend to forecast. 


However, I am sure of this. And that 
is that no matter what our national eco- 
nomic future may hold, we in Connect- 
icut are better equipped, both by taleni 
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and by temperament, to adjust to cir- 
cumstance than are most sections of the 
country. 

Our assets are rich and numerous. 
We have superb residential and recre- 
ational areas within easy reach of our 
busy industrial centers. We have a pub- 
lic school system which ranks well 
above the national average. We possess 
some of the country’s finest private and 
public institutions of higher learning; 


a climate conducive both to health and 
to vigorous enterprise; quantities of 
pure water; stable government, both 
state-wise and in our communities; a 
great backlog of personal savings by 
our people; an industrial record grati- 
fyingly free from the severe labor- 
management conflicts which plague 
other sections; and, not the least, a 
proper pride in the strength of the tra- 
ditions developed during our more 





than three centuries as a colony and 
State. 

Courage, hardihood and resourceful- 
ness: These are the qualities which 
have made Connecticut a great State. 
These are the attributes which will 
keep us a great and developing State. 
Ours is a community of people whose 
strength is kindled by our inspiring 
past and leavened with the virtues of 
many diverse tongues and kindreds. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


INCE it is the duty of the President 
to make a report of his steward- 
ship at the Annual Meeting each 

year, I shall perform it with reasonable 
despatch. 


First, a few comments about the 
growth of our Group Life Insurance 
Program. 


As you know, this plan is designed 
to provide coverage for executive, su- 
pervisory, professional and sales per- 
sonnel. Between July 1, 1953 and July 
1 of this year 64 more companies 
have become participants, making a 
total of 336 companies in the program 
at the end of ten years. In the past 
year 2,620 persons have been added to 
the insured rolls. This represents an 
increase of 32% in the number of in- 
sured, and an increase in volume of in- 
surance from $48,204,500 to $68,359,- 
500. This year, for the first time, the 
annual contract premiums have topped 
the $1 million mark. Since our last 
year’s meeting, refund checks have 
been sent to all participants in our 
Group Life Insurance plan in the 
amount of $7 per thousand dollars of 
insurance, which represents 46% of the 
average premium paid. 

As you may recall, the Sickness and 
Accident Group plan, designed to give 
our smaller member companies the 
same low rates enjoyed by large com- 
panies, was made effective in April, 
1952. Since that time 102 employers 
have covered 1800 workers with this 
insurance. Last month we returned a 
614% dividend to participants even 
though the premiums are below the 
rates offered by most group writing 
companies. 

Both the Sickness and Accident and 
Life programs are now administered 
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from our office and have been since 
April and July of 1953 respectively. 
By retaining all records and collecting 
all premiums at our headquarters office 
we are able not only to give speedier 
service to members, but also to make 
worthwhile savings in the administra- 
tion procedure. 

The supplemental Group Hospitali- 
zation program has grown less rapidly 
than the other two plans. However, a 
second reduction in the cost, approxi- 
mating 9% was recently authorized. 
This makes total reductions to date of 
22% under the normal cost of such 
insurance. 


Public Relations 


Last year your Board voted to ex- 
plore the area of public relations. This 
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decision was followed by a series of 
discussions by your Executive Commit- 
tee and a Public Relations Committee 
appointed by the Board. It was decided 
to find out whether our Association on 
the basis of its public relations should 
now develop and undertake a more 
formal program. A survey of leaders 
of 19 key groups in the state was con- 
ducted and completed by a reputable 
firm of public relations advisors. 

It was clear that the Association had 
a good public relations foundation and 
now the task was to expand the work 
on a continuing basis—particularly 
the technique of communications. We 
knew and we were reminded again 
that manufacturing companies speak 
well of our services but we were sur- 
prised to learn that many of our own 
members were not fully aware of the 
problems confronting Conecticut in- 
dustry and that they felt “out of touch” 
with the Association and its widely di- 
versified and personalized services. 

Keeping in mind the idea that “pub- 
lic relations begin at home” and to 
remain within the limitations of the 
Association's budget, this seemed to be 
a practical place to begin our long 
range program. Therefore, it is the 
present objective of our Public Re- 
lations Committee and its newly ap- 
pointed Public Relations Director to 
promote, first, the public relations ac- 
tivities among our members while or- 
ganizing a continuous system of dis- 
seminating information to the public 
in general. 

The first stage already underway is 
the publication of a modestly illustrated 
booklet designed to tell YOU of the 
Association's wide variety of activities 
available for YOUR use. In design the 
booklet will also lend itself to everyday 
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use for quick reference to types of serv- 
ice that are geared to assist with your 
problems. Another job the booklet is 
expected to perform, with the proper 
follow-up, is to introduce the Associ- 
ation to prospective mew members. 


industrial Relations 


This year our Industrial Relations 
Committee revived the idea of holding 
clinics to discuss the many current 
problems in the industrial relations 
field. Its first meeting was held in Tor- 
rington for the benefit of industrialists 
in that area, with members of the com- 
mittee serving on the panel. Meetings 
in other sections of the state are 
planned for this fall. Our Industrial 
Relations Committee has also reviewed 
and revised a series of ten releases 
dealing with each phase of the rela- 
tionship between a union and manage- 
ment. These have been exceptionally 
well received by our membership. 


Visitation Program 


True to the promise I made to you 
in my last year’s report, all members 
of our staff participated in a member 
visitation program, with each staff man 
following a planned itinerary of calls 
for one day each week during the fall, 
winter and early spring of this year. 
I am happy to report that approxi- 
mately half of our members were cal- 
led upon and that numerous opportu- 
nities for individualized services were 
discovered. It is doubtful that the pro- 
gram can be continued during the com- 
ing legislative year. However, with 
the addition to the staff of a full time 
membership man, many of our mem- 
bers not previously visited can be seen 
during the coming year. 

Tonight I have a first mention of 
our five year cooperative program with 
the Connecticut Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Our joint efforts con- 
sist of arranging Industry Day Pro- 
grams with certain of our member 
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companies. Briefly, the ladies visit the 
plant for a tour, stay for lunch and 
are then briefed by key personnel on 
the history of the company and how all 
the phases of its business are con- 
ducted. Two plants are visited each 
year. Where the Federation had chiefly 
confined itself to social activities on a 
community basis and legislative action 
on the state level, this program has 
added to its scope of interest and has 
proven to be a worthwhile economic 
education endeavor. We plan to con- 
tinue the arrangement. 


We can all be thankful that at long 
last we have an administration that has 
reversed the 20 year trend toward so- 
cialism. Instead of an all powerful 
paternal federal government, we are 
now heading toward a sound, healthy, 
free industrial economy with an ad- 
ministration that favors the return of 
industry to private hands. . . . It re- 
quired real courage for the President 
to veto the bill that would have granted 
a 5% pay increase for 1,750,000 fed- 
eral employees. 


Just a few days after Congress ad- 
journed, we sent to all of our mem- 
bers the voting record of our Senators 
and Representatives on the issues of 
greatest importance to industry. The 
overall record is highly satisfactory. 
Why not write to your representatives 
in Washington and let them know how 
you feel about their services during 
the past session of Congress. It 
wouldn't be amiss to tell our President 
that you approve of his faithful and 
courageous leadership. 


And while I’m on this general sub- 
ject, and this is in conclusion, I’m 
reminded that our Governor here in 
Connecticut has manifested no small 
amount of intestinal fortitude in con- 
sistently declining to yield to the de- 
mands for flat increases of pay for 
state employees. . . . While we are in 
complete accord with Governor Lodge 
that the rank and file of state employees 
are treated generously by our state 
government, we must admit that the 
salary schedules for technicians and 
the top jobs in state government are 
substantially below those paid by in- 
dustry. 


In the era that lies directly ahead, 
expansion in industry will surpass any- 
thing ever witnessed in the past. 
More production, more facilities, more 
utilities, more transportation, more 
schools, churches, homes, hospitals,— 
more of everything. AND UNFOR- 
TUNATELY, more broad general 
problems for all of us here to solve. 
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HEN I received your gracious 

invitation to join in your 

deliberations here this eve- 
ning, I accepted it with a great deal 
of pleasure—not in the expectation 
that I should have anything of earth- 
shaking importance to say—but rather 
because I welcomed, sincerely, the op- 
portunity to take counsel with the 
members of this association, and to 
discuss with you, in a quiet way, some 
of the more immediate problems that 
confront us. 

I know of no other organization in 
this country which has worked more 
vigorously for the protection and pro- 
motion of American industry and en- 
terprise. And certainly it would be 
impossible to find, anywhere else in 
the world, a community of this size 
which has contributed so much to 
man’s industrial progress throughout 
the past three hundred years. 

For more than half a century now 
—and ever since the day that United 
States Steel was created—our American 
Steel and Wire Division has been mak- 
ing steel and steel products in its 
New England plants; and one of our 
mills, as you know, is located right 
here in New Haven. 

Had it not been for our boundless 
faith in the future of this region, 
moreover, we certainly would not have 
spent several hundreds of millions of 
dollars to build, on the Atlantic sea- 
board, a plant which is designed and 
equipped especially to meet the steel 
needs of the manufacturers and fabri- 
cators in this whole northeastern mar- 
ket. 

Historically, this great area has al- 
ways been America’s most important 
center of industrial production. We be- 
lieve that its importance is destined 
to grow, rather than diminish, in the 
years ahead. And it was to help insure 
that growth, that we began planning 
—nearly a decade ago—to provide 
this market with the most dependable 
and efficient source of steel that we 
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could devise. We think that Fairless 
Works has done just that. 

But I mention that only in passing; 
for I did not come here tonight to 
talk about steel. . . . There are more 
pressing matters which claim our at- 
tention these days. And foremost 
among these, undoubtedly, is the 
world-wide struggle for human lib- 
erty. 

All of us, I know, are alarmed by 
the rapid progress which communism 
is making all over the earth. We have 
seen it swallow up much of Asia in 
recent years. We have noted its grow- 
ing influence over some of our most 
important European allies in the past 
few months. And we recognize that un- 
less this trend can be reversed, it will 
be only a matter of time until the 
communist countries outnumber all the 
free nations of the world. 

This is a matter of the gravest con- 
cern to every one of us; and the one 
encouraging aspect of the situation, 
probably, is the fact that the American 
people are fully awake to this danger, 
and alert to the threat that it poses. 
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But in our desire to save the world 
—and ourselves—from the communist 
menace, it seems to me that we are 
dropping our guard against another 
political force which is equally danger- 
ous to human liberty, and which has 
been vastly more successful than com- 
munism in its creeping conquest of 
nation after nation. 

And that political force, of course, 
is socialism. 

I wonder how many of us here to- 
night have ever stopped to think that 
the truly free nations of this world— 
the only nations where men still en- 
joy freedom in the form and degree 
that we know it—are already out- 
numbered, at least twenty to one, by 
the countries which have embraced the 
deadly philosophy of socialism in one 
form or another... . 

So the truth is that in this struggle 
to preserve our liberty, we face two 
different enemies on two different 
battle fronts. The battle against com- 
munism is world-wide. It requires the 
use of military forces, diplomatic agen- 
cies and police powers. And since these 
resources are commanded only by gov- 
ernment, we must depend upon the 
government for leadership in defeating 
the communist enemy. Clearly that is 
its job. 

But the fight against socialism can 
only be won—or lost—right here at 
home. It is a never-ending fight against 
forces which are often entrenched 
within the government itself, and 
which seek greedily to enlarge their 
own powers by constantly whittling 
away the individual rights of our citi- 
zens. So in that struggle, we can sel- 
dom depend upon government for 
leadership. It is a job that we must al- 
ways stand ready to do for ourselves. 

And that is why I want to talk with 
you for a little while tonight, about 
the part which we—as businessmen— 





have been called upon to play in this 
struggle. . 
Through our years of experience in 








the operation of business and industry, 
we have gained a highly specialized 
knowledge of the workings of the free 
enterprise system. We are thoroughly 
familiar with its complex and deli- 
cate mechanisms. We know what 
makes it tick, and how it could be 
stopped from ticking. So we are singu- 
larly well-qualified to detect, at first 
hand, those economic and _ political 
forces which endanger that system. 

And when we see that there are 
such forces at work. . . . that there are 
individuals and groups, both in and 
out of public office, who seek to per- 
suade the voters of this nation to adopt 
a governmental course which would 
undermine the economic freedoms of 
our fellow men. . . . then, it is not 
only our right, as citizens, but our in- 
escapable duty as Americans, to speak 
out clearly, and to warn our people of 
the dangers that confront them. 

That much we must do; and beyond 
that, there is little that we can do; for 
the struggle against these socialist- 
minded forces, is by its very nature, a 
political battle which must be fought 
in the political arena, with political 
weapons—and we have none. 

As a group we are divided in matters 
of party allegiance; and so too, of 
course, are our stockholders, our 
workers, and our customers. . . . The 
only weapon at our command, there- 
fore, is the power of patient persua- 
sion in seeking to win the support of 
others to this cause. 

Yet handicapped as we are, we have 
been saddled with the grave responsi- 
bility of leadership; and the time has 
come, I think, when we ought to take 
a critical look at our situation and ask 
ourselves frankly: “How are we do- 
ing?” So let me put it to you this way. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
now, we have attempted—almost sin- 
glehanded—to lead the forces of re- 
sistance against a rising tide of social- 
ism in this country; and during most 
of those years, we suffered one dis- 
heartening defeat after another. 

And then, two years ago, the Amer- 
ican people rose up in their might and 
struck a great blow for freedom. They 
sent to Washington an administration 
and a Congress which were firmly com- 
mitted to the preservation of our com- 
petitive enterprise system. .. . 

Exactly six weeks from today, the 
voters will review their verdict of two 
years ago, when they elect a new 
Congress. They must decide the whole 
issue all over again. And what will 
their verdict be this time? 





MAC PRESIDENT E. B. Shaw greets Benjamin F. Fairless, at the reception for guests 
held in the President’s Room at Woolsey Hall. 


Well, on the face of the record, 
there should be little doubt about it; 
because the record itself has refuted, 
at every turn, all the dire predictions 
of disaster that have been flooding 
forth from the enemy camp throughout 
this period. 

But in spite of the record, political 
experts report that the opponents of 
free enterprise seem to be gaining 
ground and that they may increase 
their strength in the new Congress. 
And when I use the word “opponents,” 
I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
am not speaking in partisan terms. I 
am speaking of those members of both 
major political parties who would lead 
our nation ever further down the road 
to state socialism. .. . 

Wittingly or unwittingly, these men 
are the spearhead of the socialist at- 
tack in America. In the closing days of 
the last Congress, they demonstrated 
their strength convincingly—especially 
in the debate on the atomic energy bill 
and on the tax revision program. With 
any substantial gain in their numbers, 
they could control the action of the 
next Congress on several important is- 
sues profoundly affecting the Con- 
stitutional liberties of the American 
people. And yet we read in the papers, 
that in most parts of the country the 
outcome of this election will depend 
almost wholly on local issues and per- 
sonalities; and that this all-important 
question of freedom—this explosive 
question which may yet tear our whole 
world apart—is not even an issue in 
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many of the Congressional contests 
here at home. It is being ignored. It 
is being allowed to go by default. . . . 

For twenty years, American business 
has been the one and only target of the 
socialist attack in this country; and so 
—as businessmen—we have been 
forced to fight back in self defense, for 
the protection and preservation of the 
enterprises which we manage. ... 

Now there is no doubt in my mind 
that most people sincerely believe in 
our American enterprise system; and 
they want to see it preserved. They 
know that they have fared better under 
it than have the people of any other 
nation under any other system; and they 
realize, of course, that they do have a 
personal stake in it. 

But over the years, they have also 
developed a deep suspicion that free 
enterprise—howevermuch it may profit 
them—is a device designed primarily 
for the benefit of businessmen . . . that 
it is our own personal baby, and that 
we have a vastly greater stake in its 
survival than they do. ... 

I suggest that we examine this ques- 
tion quite frankly. Who does reap the 
greatest reward from our system of 
free, competitive enterprise? Is it the 
owners and managers of business and 
industry? Is it the workers, the farmers, 
the consumers, the taxpayers? Who is 
MP... 

It was only nine years ago that 
the British socialist government came 
into power, and the election which 
swept it into office was probably the 





greatest political victory that organ- 
ized labor has ever won in any demo- 
cratic nation. It was the realization 
of a dream which has been cherished, 
I suppose, by labor leaders all over the 
world. They controlled every branch 
of that government, lock, stock, and 
barrel; and they set out at once to 
create in England the kind of utopia 
they had always wanted. 

They launched the most ambitious 
—and the most expensive—program of 
cradle-to-the-grave security that had 
ever been attempted. To pay for it, 
they taxed away the private sources of 
investment capital; and when the key 
industries of the country could no 
longer get the funds necessary to mod- 
ernize their plants and to run them 
efficiently, the government had a per- 
fect excuse to step in and nationalize 
them. 

It did so eagerly—starting with the 
sick industries like coal mining and 
the railroads, and gradually develop- 
ing such an appetite for public owner- 
ship that it took over the utilities, 
highway and water transportation, avi- 
ation, communications, the Bank of 
England, and even the iron and steel 
industry which was not only operating 
efficiently, but which was also paying 
a much higher wage than were most 
other British enterprises. 

And thus socialism ran its natural 
course from a welfare state to an all- 
powerful monopoly of the nation’s ba- 
sic industries. 

Now how did the former private 
owners and managers of these indus- 
tries make out under the nationaliza- 
tion program? They were hurt, with- 
out doubt, but how badly? 

Well, so far as the owners were con- 
cerned, their properties, of course, 
were not confiscated. That wouldn't 
have been cricket; and no true English- 
man would have stood for it. So the 
government bought the owners out; 
and in exchange for their stock—which 
paid dividends only when there were 
profits—it gave them government se- 
curities which paid interest annually, 
whether there were ever any profits or 
not. And since some of these indus- 
tries had been in the red for a long 
time—and since practically none of 
them have ever made a profit since the 
government took them over—the 


owners soon found themselves in a 
happy and somewhat remarkable posi- 
tion wherein they were being subsi- 
dized by a labor government at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

You might even call it a kind of 











“guaranteed annual dividend!” 

As for the former managers of 
these industries, many of them kept 
right on in the same old jobs; and 
if their income shrank in the process, 
so too, at least, did their headaches. 
They did not have to worry about 
profits and prices and competition. All 
they had to do was obey the orders 
that were issued from London, and let 
the government do the worrying. . . . 

When it came, however, to the small 
shopkeeper who was permitted to re- 
tain his own business, it was quite a 
different story. He had headaches 
aplenty; for he operated under a rigid 
system of price controls and ration- 
ing. The government could—and did 
—cut the price of his merchandise 
without any advance warning what- 
ever. There was no way, of course, that 
the government could also lower the 
price he had already paid for this 
merchandise; so he had to stand the 
full loss himself. 

Well, that was to be expected, per- 
haps, because after all, these fellows 
were only businessmen; so let us look 
for a brighter side of the picture and 
count, if we can, the blessings which 
the unions enjoyed under this labor 
regime. They had achieved their high- 
est ambition. They were their own 
bosses. They controlled the biggest and 
the richest enterprises in the land, 
and they could divide up the profits as 
they pleased. 

But there weren't any profits to di- 
vide! 

As union leaders, the government 
officials would have liked, presumably, 
to grant every wage demand of their 
membership; and as the owners and 
managers of this newly acquired indus- 
trial monopoly, they would have been 
able, of course, to jack up their prices 
accordingly. 

But as statesmen, responsible for 
the welfare of the entire nation, they 
also had to see that British exports re- 
mained competitive with the goods 
which were being offered in the mar- 
kets of the world by the efficient pro- 
ducers of other nations. So in spite of 
their natural inclinations, they had to 
hold prices down; which meant that 
they had to hold wages down too. . . 

They went back to their unions to 
explain the great national emergencies 
which they faced and to beg the boys 
to hold off with their wage demands. 
What it amounted to really, was a 
wage-freeze. Then they plastered every 
available signboard with slogan after 
slogan urging British labor to work 
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harder and produce more. Over here. 
our men would call it the “speed up. 

Unrest grew in the rank and file. 
Absenteeism began to cripple the pro- 
duction of coal. There were slow- 
downs on the railroads; and strikes on 
the docks which endangered the na- 
tional food supply. Something had to 
be done, and the art of gentle persua- 
sion had failed. So the government re- 
sorted to the threat of force, just as 
every socialist government has always 
done in the end... . 

But they had to carry on. They re- 
vived another war-time law which gave 
them still more drastic powers over 
both labor and business. And among 
those powers was the compulsory direc- 
tion of workers into such jobs as the 
government might designate. . . . 

Now I do not know of any case in 
which either of these sweeping powers 
was actually used; but there is no 
doubt in my mind that the enactment 
and revival of these laws must have 
taught the British working man a great 
and fundamental truth: The economic 
liberty and political liberty are merely 
two sides of the selfsame coin, and 
any time you give one to the govern- 
ment, it also takes the other. 

But that, of course, is only one of 
the disillusioning lessons that came to 
the British worker when his unions - 
took over the government; for he was 
also a taxpayer and a consumer—even 
as you and I. 

As a taxpayer, he learned to his sor- 
row, the ruinous price of the all-out 
welfare state. He learned it, because 
he paid it! His leaders, it is true, had 
“soaked the rich” while they lasted, 
but that was only a drop in the budget, 
as you might say. And they couldn't 
soak big business, because they had al- 
ready taken it over, under government 
ownership, where it paid no taxes at 
all. So there was no one left to soak 
but him. 

In the lower brackets, his earnings 
were taxed at a standard rate of 45 
cents on the dollar, and in the surtax 
brackets the rate went up to a peak 
of 9714 per cent. And this was only 
the income tax. On top of that he still 
had to pay a sales tax—incredible as 
that may seem in a labor leader's 
utopia. Nor was it any puny little 
loose-change sales tax either! It ranged 
from 33 per cent to 100 per cent of 
the selling price of each article it cov- 
ered. 

But in a way, this really didn’t 
matter so much, because there wasn’t 

(Continued on page 64) 
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DANGER! FUMES AND DUSTS 


When a manufacturer suspects that fumes and dusts may 
endanger the health of his employees — what is the first step 
to take? There’s no question when he has placed his compensa- 
tion insurance with Liberty Mutual. 

Here’s a typical story of such a policyholder. In making 
molded rubber hose, a covering of lead is used as a sheath in 
the vulcanizing process. This creates two possible danger 
spots: one where the lead is melt- 
ed; another at the stripping 
machine. Workers close by might 
be exposed to air containing harm- 
ful amounts of poisonous fumes. 

This manufacturer does not have 
to use guesswork on this problem. 
He works closely with Liberty 
Mutual engineers and industrial 
hygienists to be sure that the work- 
ing environment is in no way harm- 


LIBERTY 
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HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


ful. An Industrial Medicine program keeps watch of the 
workers themselves. 

An effective exhaust system has been installed. Air samples 
are tested periodically in Liberty’s laboratories. The plant 
physician checks workers at regular intervals. These are con- 
trol measures from the background of Liberty Mutual’s broad 
experience in this field — controls checked carefully by Liberty 
Mutual engineering specialists. 

All this is a brief glimpse of 
Humanics — the Liberty Mutual 
program that helps manufacturers 
make money. Not only does 
Humanics help lowerinsurance costs 
— it also helps eliminate the unin- 
surable costs of accidents in indus- 
try. For information call the nearest 
Liberty Mutual officeor writetousat 
175 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


JOHN HUBBARD of Wallingford 
has been named to the newly created 
post of field representative for the 
Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut. 

Mr. Hubbard was formerly a general 
sales manager with the Kirby Vacuum 
Cleaner Company and a partner in a 
New Haven fire detection firm. He 
also had been employed by the Inter- 
national Silver Company of Meriden 
and the Wallingford Steel Company. 
He was educated in Wallingford 
schools and is a Navy veteran of World 
War II with service in the Pacific 
Theater. 

As field representative for the MAC, 
Mr. Hubbard will be the liaison for 
the Association and its 1,300 members 
and prospective new members. 
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products at the rate of 60 per minute 
has been developed by Technical De- 
sign & Development Co., Inc., Devon. 


The Cover 





THIS MONTH’S cover is a photo of 
C. R. R. Harris, President of Kerite Com- 
pany, Seymour, speaking to a group of 
employees and guests at the company’s 
recent 100th Anniversary celebration. 


According to the manufacturer, the 
use of this machine in existing instal- 
lations makes it possible for one oper- 
ator to do the work formerly per- 
formed by eleven persons. Handling 
is said to have been reduced to a mini- 
mum and greater uniformity of prod- 
uct has resulted. 

Once the operator has loaded the 
machine, started the motor and en- 
gaged the clutch, the flash removing 
operation is completely automatic. If 
the product has inside openings, sim- 
ple tooling is provided to remove the 
flash automatically. 
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THE APPOINTMENT of J. Walter 
Gulliksen, of Worcester, Mass., as gen- 
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eral manager of the Waterbury Manu- 
facturing Company has been announced 
by Richard C. Diehl, president of 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., subsidiary 
of Kennecott Copper Corporation. 

Mr. Gulliksen, in his new position, 
will be generally responsible for pro- 
duction, which is in direct charge of 
Norman A. Greist as factory manager, 
as well as for sales, which is in direct 
charge of J. Walter McGarry as sales 
manager of the Waterbury Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Mr. Gulliksen is well known in 
metal-working circles for his accom- 
plishments in deep drawing and stamp- 
ing of various metals. He is nationally 
known for his work on the deep draw- 
ing of titanium, on which he has writ- 
ten many articles for technical publi- 
cations and has lectured extensively. 
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A GROUP of New England electric 
companies representing over 90 per 
cent of the electric output in the six- 
state area has announced the organiza- 
tion of a new atomic energy generating 
company. 

The new corporation will be known 
as the Yankee Atomic Electric Com- 
pany, and it proposes to enter into dis- 
cussions with the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission looking toward 
construction of an atomic power plant 
in New England capable of turning 
out electricity for home, industrial and 
commercial purposes. 

Electric utility organizations pro- 
posing to invest in the project are: 
New England Electric System, Boston 
Edison Company, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Company, Hartford 
Electric Light Company, The Con- 
necticut Power Company, Western 
Massachusetts Electric Company, Pub- 
lic Service Company of New Hamp- 
shire, Eastern Urtilities Associates, 
New England Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation, Central Vermont Public Ser- 
vice Corporation and Central Maine 
Power Company. 

William Webster, president of the 
new company, and executive vice pres- 
ident of New England Electric System, 
said the new corporation hopes to work 
out arrangements whereby an experi- 
mental nuclear power plant can be lo- 
cated in New England at an early date. 
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DETROIT STEEL CORPORA- 
TION, Eastern Division, has an- 
nounced the assignment of Albert A. 
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Breuel, Jr., as sales representative, New 
Haven District Sales Office, Hamden. 

Mr. Breuel, a resident of Old Green- 
wich, joined the corporation in 1945 
and has since been connected with its 
New York District Sales Office, New 
York City. 
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THE JOHNS-HARTFORD TOOL 
COMPANY, INC., Hartford, has an- 
nounced the publication of a facilities 
folder and equipment lists covering 
their extensive precision contract man- 
ufacturing facilities. 

The company specializes in experi- 
mental and short run production work 
of extremely close tolerances and in the 
manufacture of precision components 
or sub-assemblies for instruments, 
turbo-jet engines, automotive, aircraft, 
electronic and other mechanisms. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT of a LOUIS R. RIPLEY, right, president of Heli-Coil Corporation, Danbury, receives coveted 
scholarship for sons of employees of new product award from William Wessel, eastern representative of Aviation Age 
the Pratt & Whitney and Chandler- magazine in recognition of one ee the new “Heli-Coil” re _ 

‘visi ; insert will make to the aircraft industry. The new insert prevents cap screws and studs 
Evans Divisions of Niles-Bement Pond from working loose. It fits inside threaded holes and eliminates lock washers, lock 
Co., West Hartford, and its subsidiary, nuts and lock wiring. Only twelve such awards are made each year with winners 
The Potter & Johnston Co., Pawtucket, selected from many thousands of new products in the field. 
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values for fire insur- 
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Rhode Island, has been announced by 
A. H. d’Arcambal, president and gen- 
eral manager. The scholarship will be 
known as the Frederick U. Conard 
Scholarship in memory of the late 
president of the company. 

One scholarship will be awarded 
each year amounting to full tuition 
plus required fees at any accredited col- 
lege or university chosen by the success- 
ful candidate. The award will be made 
on a competitive basis and is open to 
sons of employees who are high school 
seniors, including sons of retired and 
deceased employees. Sons of officers 
of the company are not eligible. 

A Scholarship Committee will ad- 
minister the program with the final 
selection made by a Scholarship Selec- 
tion Board consisting of educators not 
connected in any way with the com- 
pany. 
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T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue will be 
the principal speaker at a tax forum 
to be held at the Hotel Statler in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut November 22 and 
23, 1954. The forum is being sponsored 
by the Connecticut Society of Certified 
Public Accountants for the benefit of 
management and the business public. 

Mr. Andrews became a Certified 
Public Accountant in 1921 and a year 
later organized his own accounting 
firm. 

During the years 1931 through 1933 
Mr. Andrews revised and modernized 
the system of control over fiscal affairs 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia. The 
reorganization of the City of Rich- 
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mond, Virginia Department of Finance 
was completed by him in the years 
1938 to 1940, and in 1945 he direc- 
ted the organization of the Corpora- 
tion Audits Division of the United 
States General Accounting Office. 

In 1948 Mr. Andrews served as 
Chairman of the Accounting and Au- 
diting Study Group of the Hoover 
Commission. Later he was a co-founder 
of an acturial and pension fund con- 
sultant firm and also a management 
consultant firm. He withdrew from all 
of these firms when he was appointed 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on 
February 4, 1953. 

Industrial leaders wishing further in- 
formation should contact their own 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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THE RESIGNATION of Earl Bunt- 
ing as managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
was announced at a recent meeting of 
the Board of Directors in Hot Springs, 
Virginia. 

William J. Grede, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, who made the 
announcement, said the resignation 
would be effective on December 31. 
Upon acceptance of the resignation, 
the directors in a standing vote unami- 
ously elected Mr. Bunting as an honor- 
ary vice president for life in tribute 
to his many years of service to the 
organization. 

Elected a director of the Association 
in 1946 when he was president of the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Corporation, Win- 
chester, Virginia, Mr. Bunting became 
NAM president in 1947 and was chair- 
man of the board in 1948. He resigned 
as president of the O'Sullivan company 
to assume the responsibilities of 
NAM’s managing director following 
the death of Walter B. Weisenburger. 
He has served in that capacity since 
1948 and has agreed to serve as an 
advisor in future years. 

Pending appointment of a successor 
to Mr. Bunting, Kenneth R. Miller 
as senior vice president will assume 
chief administrative responsibility. Mr. 
Miller joined NAM in 1943 and served 
as treasurer and business manager be- 
fore being named senior vice president 
last year. 
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THE ASSETS and business of Accu- 
rate Brass Company, Inc., said to be 
the largest independent producer of 
brass and aluminum forgings, has been 
purchased by The Accurate Brass Cor- 
poration, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of The Bristol Brass Corporation of 
Bristol. 

Operations of Accurate will be 
continued for the present at it loca- 
tion in Glendale, New York, it was 
announced in a joint statement by Otto 
vonAu, president of Accurate Brass 
Co., and Roger E. Gay, president of the 
Bristol firm. 

Accurate has been supplying non- 
ferrous forgings to industry for 35 
years. Its plant and offices at Glen- 
dale employ approximately 200 per- 
sons. 
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THE FIRST YEAR of service to the 
automotive industry of the South was 
celebrated by the Southern Division 
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THE FILE 
is an 
EXPENSIVE 
TOOL 


It's not the cost of the file but 
the labor required to use it. 

If you have a burr bench—it 
will pay you to THINK TWICE 
and then ask us to survey your 
problem. 

At Meriden we are saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars 
for Connecticut Industry. We oper- 
ate the largest tumbling job shop 
in the State where we're doing 
things in tumbling barrels that 
customers just wouldn't believe 
until they saw them. 


@We’re processing critical 
aircraft parts which must be 
held to extremely close tol- 
erances. 


@ We’re edge breaking large 
quantities of thin business 
machine parts which the cus- 
tomers thought couldn’t be 
tumbled without distortion. 


© We’re barrel finishing many 
“headache” jobs which others 
refused because of tangling, 
nesting or bending. 


@Our wide range of equip- 
ment and the expert know- 
how of our production staff 
are making tremendous—and 
unsuspected — savings for 
customers from New York 
City to Springfield and Hol- 
yoke. 


If you are using expensive fin- 
ishing methods, it will pay you to 
find out what savings in labor 
costs we can make for you, while 
reducing rejects and increasing un- 
iformity. 

It costs nothng to find out—and 
you may uncover a gold mine! 


Just Phone us at MEriden 5-9595 
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TUMBLING SALES & SERVICE CO. 
26 Charles St., Meriden, Conn. 
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Meriden Chamber of Commerce 





of G & O Manufacturing Company, 
makers of automotive radiators. 

The modern, streamlined plant in 
Jackson, Mississippi, marks the first 
expansion outside the company’s head- 
quarters city of New Haven. The plant 
is equipped to manufacture any type 
of radiator cores in quantities, with 
some 900 models available through 
the company. 

G & O Manufacturing Company 
was founded in 1915 in New Haven 
and has grown with the automobile 
industry to where it now has three 
plants in New Haven in addition to 
the new one in Jackson. 


xk 


FARREL - BIRMINGHAM COM- 
PANY, INC., Ansonia, has announced 
the promotion of Philip H. Dreissi- 
gacker to the position of assistant chief 
engineer. 

Mr. Dreissigacker first joined the 
Farrel-Birmingham organization in 
1937 following his graduation from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He left the F-B Engineering Depart- 
ment in 1942 for Army service, being 
relieved from active duty in 1946 
with the commission of Major. He 
then returned to the company in the 
capacity of machine designer and, in 
1942, was appointed division engineer 
of Farrel’s Sugar Mill Machinery Divi- 
sion. 


x** 


FORMATION of a new manufactur- 
ing division of The Perkin-Elmer Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of scientific 
instruments and precision optics, was 
announced recently by Richard S. Per- 
kin, president. Known as the Verni- 
stat Division, the new unit will be 
devoted to the development, manufac- 
ture and sale of Vernistats, a new type 
of precision variable-ratio transformer. 
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THE VERNISTAT, new type of precision 


variable-ratio transformer, now being 
manufactured by the Vernistat Division, 
Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk. 


As general manager of the new divi- 
sion, Mr. Perkin named Eugene W. 
Dunstan, formerly director of purchas- 
ing at Perkin-Elmer in Norwalk. 

The Vernistat is a new type of 
electro-mechanical transducer, compact 
in size and of high accuracy. It is de- 
signed for use in servo systems and 
analog computers. Initially, the Verni- 
stat will be produced at the company’s 
Norwalk plant, but a move early in 
1955 to separate quarters in the vicin- 
ity is planned. 

Perkin-Elmer Corporation was 
founded in 1939 and today is one of 
the leading manufacturers of scientific 
instruments and precision optics. 
Among its products are infrared spec- 
trometers and continuous analyzers for 
the chemical industries; flame photo- 
meters and electrophoresis apparatus 
for medical research; optical aids for 
the machine shop; astronomical tele- 
scopes, meteor cameras and aerial pho- 
tographic lenses. 
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What problems can you solve by adapting 
Fullergript to your equipment? 


This brush strip can be coiled or 
twisted into numerous shapes. It 
can be formed to give intermittent 
or continuous brushing action. It 
adapts to stationary or power 
driven applications. How it may 


help you is a matter of your own 





Recovering 1000 Pounds of Raw 
Wool Each Week from Sewer 


ingenuity — plus the services of the 
Fuller Brush Engineering Dept. 
Find out what Fullergript can do by 
sending for a sample strip. We will 





also send a booklet showing its ver- 
Splash Guard on Vertical Grinder satility. Simply write us. 


INDUSTRIAL boa DIVISION 


a ee 





3591 MAIN STREET © HARTFORD 2, CONN. 





Power driven brushes, Factory & Institutional cleaning tools, Waxes & Detergents 


SIMPLY MAIL TODAY 


THE FULLER BRUSH CO., INDUSTRIAL DIV. 
3591 Main St., Hartford 2, Conn. 


Please send me without cost or obligation a short strip of Fullergript 
— and tell me how it cuts costs when used as a machine component. 


Name_ “i : : _ 





Company— Title ae 





Street. 









WHAT’S NEW AT BRISTOL... 


CONTINUOUS STANDARDIZATION UNIT of the electronic Dyna- 











master eliminates need for dry cells and standardizing 
mechanism. Result: no interruptions in the operation of the 
potentiometer for standardization; no batteries to replace. 


No time out for standardization here 


Bristol Dynamaster potentiometer pyrometers 
give you No-Batt continuous standardization 


e You don’t have to put up with interrupted performance from 
old-fashioned potentiometer pyrometers any longer! 

When you use a Bristol thermocouple or radiation-type 
Dynamaster, you get a continuous record or control of tem- 
peratures up to 4000°F in any type of fuel-fired or electric 
furnace or heating equipment. Thanks to the exclusive No- 
Batt continuous standardization which eliminates the need 
for dry cells in these electronic instruments, Bristol has been 
able to do away with interruptions formerly required for 
periodic standardization. 

Bristol electronic Dynamasters are made in round- and strip- 
chart, single- and multiple-record recorders, air-operated and 
electric controllers with all types of control actions. Two-pen 
and program control. 

For the complete story on the modern human-engineered 
Bristol Dynamaster, write for free 35-page booklet P1245. The 
Bristol Company, 163 Bristol Road, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


BRISTOL DYNAMASTER RECORDERS come in easy-to-read 
round-chart (shown here) or strip-chart models. Single 
record, multiple record or continuous 2 record designs are 
available. Bristol also supplies all types of time-tempera- 


ture program controllers. 


IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 
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BRISTOL DYNAMASTER CONTROLLERS in either 
the ae model (shown above) or 
round-chart model, may be electrically or 
air operated. 2 position, 3 position, pro- 
portional, manual with automatic reset, or 
proportional input controls. On - off, pro- 
portional or reset air controls. 


BRIS | OL POINTS THE WAY IN 
.» HUMAN-ENGINEERED INSTRUMENTATION 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING, RECORDING AND TELEMETERING INSTRUMENTS 


























ELECTRIC REGULATOR COR- 
PORATION, Norwalk, has ap- 
pointed Engineering Specialties, Ma- 
deira, Ohio, as sales representative in 
Ohio, Kentucky and western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Electric Regulator manufactures the 
Regohm, a voltage, current and speed 
regulator widely used in power equip- 
ment for defense and civilian use. The 
company recently introduced the Air- 
pot, an air damping dashpot that is 
said to solve problems of system sta- 
bilization in control mechanisms and 
switchgear. 


x kk 


AN ADAPTABLE cross-slide tool 
post which enables the user to employ 
smaller and less costly circular form 
tools on larger automatic-screw ma- 
chines has just been developed by 
the American Cam Co., Hartford. 
Known as the Amcam “Adaptool- 
post”, this new fixture is designed to 
eliminate the conventional hook 
clamp which holds the form tool. Pin 
holes are not required since a special 
adapter ring is provided. The special 
screw adjustment is said to provide 
more positive and accurate setting of 
the cutting edge, while at the same 
time permitting greater clearance. 
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SCOVILL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY’S Mill Products Division 
turned to the magician’s art recently 
to dramatize the properties and qual- 
ities of its brass strip, rod, wire and 
tube. The demonstration featured the 
company’s exhibit at the National 
Metal Exposition in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 1-5. 

Two of the country’s outstanding 
professional magicians, John Platt and 
Don Alan, performed a score of dif- 
ferent illusions and tricks to highlight 
such Scovill claims as that its brass 
cold-heading wire “makes tough-to- 
make parts look easy” and that its high 
speed brass rod “machines like magic.” 

The setting for this new type of 
showmanship was the Scovill booth 
which reproduced in miniature a brass 
warehouse. 


x kk 


ROBERT B. HEPPENSTALL, JR. 
has been named general manager of 
the Bridgeport plant of Heppenstall 
Company, steel forgings manufacturer. 
He succeeds Alfred J. Porter, who died 
August 11, 1954. 


Mr. Heppenstall started with the 
company on a part time basis in 1945. 
He has been employed full time since 
1950 and has served as manager of 
market research since 1953. 

He represents the fourth genera- 
tion of Heppenstalls associated with 
the company, founded by his great- 
grandfather, Sam Heppenstall, in 
1889, and of which his father is presi- 
dent. 


SHERMAN R. KNAPP, president of 
The Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany, and a director of the newly-cre- 
ated Yankee Atomic Electric Company, 
predicted recently that some electric 
power will be produced by means of 
atomic energy in New England within 
five years, and that after the next 15 
years no conventional fuel burning 
electric plants will be constructed in 
this area. 
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We’re Hard To Please... 


and are unwilling to settle for a product 
that merely “fills your order’. Part of any 
sound manufacturing process is insistence 
upon absolute accuracy .. . hairsplitting 
adherence to your specifications. This 
policy means you'll save on cost, save on 


time, and receive a weldment 
of superior appearance. 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 


needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


COMPANY 


BRANFORD CONNECTICUT 


ANTI-SLIP 


Floor Sweeping 


COMPOUNDS 


Sweep up dust, dirt 
fast in 
office, 
plant, 
ware- 
house 
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The Worth-Spar Co., Inc. 
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MACHINE TOOL CO., INC. 
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PRODUCTION PARTS 


20 GRANDVIEW STREET 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
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Mr. Knapp’s remarks were addressed 
to a group of about 100 eastern Con- 
necticut city and town officials, state 
radio and newspaper men, manufac- 
turers’ representatives, and CL&P of- 
ficials during a luncheon at Norwich 
Inn preceding an inspection of the 
utility company’s new 82,000 kilowatt 
electric generator at its Montville plant 
in Uncasville. 





BIG JUNGLE GYM proves popular at- 
traction at new Hamilton Standard play- 
ground. 


A NEW PLAYGROUND for the 
children of employees of Hamilton 
Standard, division of United Aircraft 
Corporation, has been added to Ray- 
croft Walsh Park, ten-acre recreation 
area adjacent to the plant in Windsor 
Locks. 

The playground, latest expansion of 
one of the largest and most complete 
industrial recreation areas in the East, 
is equipped with a merry-go-round, a 
jungle gym, a 10-foot and a 20-foot 
slide, six see-saws, swings and sand- 
boxes. 

According to Gerald J. Flood, recre- 
ation and welfare supervisor, the new 
playground is expected to increase the 
popularity of the park, which attracts 
hundreds of Hamilton Standard Em- 
ployees and their families week ends 
and evenings. 


xk 


A REVOLUTIONARY new foun- 
tain pen called the Waterman C/F is 
now being produced by the Waterman 
Pen Company, Inc., according to Frank 
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AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 

DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 
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D. Waterman, chairman of the board 
of directors. Climaxing years of re- 
search by Waterman engineers, the 
new pen is said to combine the flexi- 
bility and expressiveness of a nib point 
with the convenience of a cartridge 
refill. 

It is the first fountain pen in history 
to eliminate the messy and inconven- 
ient ink bottle, according to the man- 
ufacturer. It is filled by slipping a her- 
metically sealed cartridge of fresh ink 
into the barrel. The unbreakable plastic 
cartridges are leakproof and can be 
carried in the pocket for instantaneous 
refill. 

The point of the new pen is a spe- 
cially designed 14-carat gold nib, avail- 
able in three semi-flexible points, extra 
fine, fine and medium. 


x** 


THROUGH THE JOINT efforts of 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc. and 
the Iron Mountain Atomic Storage 
Corporation, plans have been devel- 
oped for the safe transportation and 
storage of business and _ personal 
records and valuables from the threat 
of Atomic bomb blasts or any other 
known destructive force. 





Are your company’s engineering drawings worth 
a few pennies each? A fire could wipe out all your 
research, engineering and manufacturing data 


in an hour! 


Why gamble when the complete cost of having us 
film them on your premises and store the com- 
pleted films in bank vaults is far less than the cost 
of the blank paper on which the data is recorded? 
500 — 600 large drawings can be filmed on one 
100 foot roll, with every detail faithfully recorded. 
Should an emergency arise, we can reproduce 
each drawing back to original size from the film. 
Our list of customers is mighty impressive. We will 
go anywhere — completely covering Connecticut 
as well as New York State, Mass., Rhode Island, 





A CUT-AWAY VIEW of the Iron Mountain Atomic Storage Vaults at Hudson, N. Y. 


New Haven, a seaboard target area, 
is one of three cities in which the joint 
service of the Express Company and 
the Iron Mountain Atomic Storage 
Corporation, with vaults near Hudson, 
New York, was tested recently. 

The vaults are located in the foot- 


etc. Call or wire us for complete details — at no 


obligation. We operate with the finest equipment 
and trained technicians, process our own film and 


are cleared for security. 








hills of the Berkshires, and are con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and 
concrete block. Each vault is equipped 
with a 400-pound combination-lock 
steel door. They are bombproof, fire- 
proof, burglar-proof and temperature 
and humidity controlled. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT of a new 
non-electrolytic alkaline derusting 
compound has recently been announced 
by Enthone, Inc., New Haven. 

The product, known as Alka-Deox 
114, is stated to be a free-flowing 
powder that is used in a concentration 
from 1 to 3 Ib /gal. of water. When a 
solution of the salts is heated to from 
180 degrees F. to the boiling point, 
rapid removal of rust is accomplished. 

A technical bulletin describing Alka- 





Deox 114 has been prepared and is 
available on request. 


x** 


APPOINTMENTS involving three 
men within the sales department of 
New Departure Division of General 
Motors Corporation, Bristol, have been 
announced by Robert T. Collins, the 
division’s sales manager. 

Robert H. Wilkie, formerly man- 
ager of advertising and sales promo- 


How to 


collect 


on bills 


you can't mail out 


Have you ever considered how much you depend on your accounts 
receivable ledgers for the money you need to keep your business 


going? 


If they were destroyed, you wouldn't be able to mail out bills— 
unless you could remember—exactly—names, addresses and amounts 
owed. And you'd find that your biggest 


source of ready cash—perhaps your most 
valuable current asset—had simply dis- 


appeared. 


Accounts Receivable insurance protects 
you fully against the loss you’re bound to 
suffer if you're ever unable to bill cus- 
tomers because your records have been 
destroyed by fire, flood, explosion—or 
lost as the result of burglary, theft or 


vandalism. 


We will be pleased to give you full de- 
tails of this insurance and tell you how it 
reimburses you for amounts owed that 


you cannot bill. 


Also to tell you about insurance for your 
legal papers, sales records and other docu- 
ments, the loss of which would cost you 


real money. 


i. M. 


75 PEARL STREET 
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INSURANCE 


HARTFORD 3, CONN. 
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tion, has become eastern regional sales 
manager, succeeding James P. Gillilan, 
who is now assistant to the sales man- 
ager. Robert E. Randel, formerly su- 
pervisor of Marketing services, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wilkie in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 

Mr. Wilkie, who was graduated from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and 
received a master of science degree 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has fulfilled several key man- 
ufacturing, engineering and sales as- 
signments in his eight-year career with 
the division. Mr. Gillilan’s 19-year as- 
sociation with the firm has been de- 
voted to sales activities. He is a grad- 
uate of Nebraska University. Mr. Ran- 
del, a Columbia University graduate, 
joined New Departure in 1949 and 
spent several years in production con- 
trol prior to entering the sales organ- 


ization. 
x k * 


APPRENTICE training courses for 
jet engine metal smiths and for ma- 
chinists got underway at Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft recently according to Wil- 
liam P. Gwinn, general manager. 

The courses are for three years. They 
include comprehensive instruction and 
practical application in their respective 
fields. The students will study in class- 
rooms several hours each week, and 
work in each of a number of depart- 
ments in the plant in turn. 

A high-school diploma or the equiv- 
alent is required and applicants must 
be between the ages of 18 and 21. 


xk 


AN $850,000 BUILDING is now 
under construction at the Chandler- 
Evans Division of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, West Hartford, and is 
scheduled for completion in Decem- 
ber. The company reported that the 
building will be used for test purposes. 

The expanded facilities will house 
new test equipment to be used for re- 
search and development, as well as for 
production testing of the company’s 
line of CECO aircraft engine fuel 
system controls. 

Chandler-Evans was the first com- 
pany to develop fuel controls for the 
after-burners that augment the thrust 
of jet engines and provide today’s 
fighting planes with vital added punch. 


xk 


R. S. COOPER, president of The E. 
Horton & Son Company, Windsor 
Locks, has announced the appointment 
of George S. Chiaramonte, Horton 











Chuck Division sales manager, to the 
newly created position of general sales 
manager of the company. In this ca- 
pacity, Mr. Chiaramonte will be re- 
sponsible for directing the sales of 
both divisions of the company, Gabb 
Special Products and Horton Chuck. 


x wk 


A CHARGE that the United States is 
lagging in world leadership in the in- 
ternational standards movement was 
made in Philadelphia recently at the 
city’s welcoming reception for 800 
United States and foreign electrical 
experts gathered for the 50th anniver- 
sary celebration of the International 
Electro-technical Commission. 

The statement was made by Roger 
E. Gay, president of the American 
Standards Association, the United 
States national standards body, in an 
address made in the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum. 


Mr. Gay, who is also president of 
The Bristol Brass Corporation, Bris- 
tol, declared, “I know international 
standards work, and standards people, 
well enough to belive that you want 





SHERMAN R. KNAPP, president of The Connecticut Light and Power Company, left 
and Henry M. Chance, II, vice president of United Engineers and Constructors, Inc., 
are shown beside the 82,000 kilowatt turbogenerator which was recently installed 
at CL&P’s Montville steam power plant on the Thames River. 


“has come from the international stand- 
ard bodies of countries other than the 
United States.” 

Mr. Gay added that U. S. industry is 


and would welcome greater participa- 
tion and leadership from my country. 
The greatest leadership in international 
standards work in all fields,” he said, 
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beginning to realize the “importance 
and value of international standards in 
producing two-way world trade and 
creating better understanding among 


peoples.” 
xk 


THE ADDITION of new items to 
its standard line of lamp parts has 
been announced by The Plume & At- 
wood Mfg. Company, Waterbury. 
Available for the first time are 
heavy gauge drawn brass lamp breaks. 
These breaks, especially designed for 
adaptation to either period or modern 
assemblies, will be immediately avail- 
able in a special high polished brass 
finish, and will eventually be stocked 
in a variety of other standard finishes. 


x** 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the purchase 
of the Hendey Machine Company, Tor- 
rington, by The American Brass Com- 
pany has been made by Arthur H. 
Quigley, chairman of the board of 
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ABC. Mr. Quigley said the brass com- 
pany intends to use the property for 
expansion and modernization of its 
Torrington Branch plant. 

The sale will virtually terminate the 
84-year old industry which was founded 
in 1870 by Henry J. Hendey in as- 
sociation with his brother Arthur. 

Jay Levine, chairman of the executive 
committee representing the present 
ownership, said arrangements have been 
made with the new owners to rent a 
section of the plant for an indeter- 
minate period in order that the Hendey 
Company may carry on with manufac- 
ture and repair of parts for Hendey 
customers. He stated negotiations are 
in progress with other firms for the 
continued manufacture of Hendey 
products, mainly lathes and shapers. 


x* * 


A PLAQUE in recognition of the 
100th anniversary year of J. H. Ses- 
sions & Son, Bristol, was presented 
to Paul B. Sessions, president, at the 


fall dinner meeting of the Manufac- 
turers Division, Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce recently. 

Carlyle F. Barnes, chairman of the 
division, made the presentation. 


x *k * 


MARTIN T. LYNN, vice president 
and treasurer of the Waterbury Buckle 
Company, died recently after a long 
illness. 

A native of Waterbury, Mr. Lynn 
had been vice president of the Water- 
bury Tag Co., president of Salisbury 
Mfg. Co., Providence, Rhode Island; 
director of the Naugatuck Building & 
Loan Association, and chairman of the 
Ration Board of Naugatuck during 
World War II. 


xk * 


RUDOLPH O. PROSSER has been 
named plant manager at Arwood Man- 
ufacturing Corp., Groton, replacing 
Patrick J. Dwyer, who resigned re- 
cently. 
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Engineering Research has built 
Safety and Economy into 


CONCRETE PAVEMENTS 


For a third of a century concrete pavements have been carrying a 
large proportion of the nation’s ever-growing motor traffic and 
carrying it safely and at low annual cost. 


The outstanding performance of concrete pavements is the 
result of years of research and engineering analysis by federal, 
state, county and city engineers, colleges of engineering, techni- 
cal societies and numerous other organizations. The Portland 
Cement Association is contributing to this highway technology 
through its continuing research and educational work. 


Today concrete pavements can be accurately designed for any 
anticipated weight or volume of traffic. They require far less 
maintenance to carry this traffic safely. 


And they last much longer. In addition to the resulting low- 
annual-cost service, concrete has a skid-resistant, light-reflecting 
surface that makes it the safest pavement too. 


Paving funds buy more service per dollar when invested in 
concrete for main roads and streets. 


For more information get the free book, “Concrete Pavement 
Design.” It is distributed only in the United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 

A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
++ through scientific research and engineering field work 


Detroit’s Davison Expressway (below) is a depressed, limited 
access highway such as visualized by the engineers above. 
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Our plants produce over 10 million small precision pieces every 
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require—to tolerances in tenths. What’s more, we can make 
them faster, better, and for less than you can yourself. 

Let us quote on your requirements. A letter outlining your 
needs plus a sample part or blueprint will receive prompt atten- 
tion. If you desire more information, we’ll be glad to send our 
Condensed Catalogue which illustrates many more of the parts 
we can produce quickly and economically. 
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PRESENT at ground-breaking ceremonies for Eli Whitney Technical Trade School 
were, left to right, Robert J. Hodge, president, American Buckle Co., West Haven; 
Emmet O’Brien, state director of Vocational Education; William P. Lyons, director of 
Boardman Trade School; Harry L. White, president, New Haven Chamber of Commerce; 
Finis E. Engleman, state commissioner of Education; Governor John Lodge; Stanley R. 
Cullen, assistant works manager, Sargent & Company, New Haven. 


Mr. Prosser is a vice president of the 
Arwood Manufacturing Corp. plants in 
Groton and Tilton, New Hampshire. 
Both are subsidiaries of the Arwood 
Precision Casting Corp. of Brooklyn, 
New York. 


xk * 


A NEW DUST COLLECTOR in- 
stallation has been placed on the stack 
of the cupola at the Producto Ma- 
chine Company, Bridgeport, aiming to 
prevent the spread of smoke, soot and 
fly ash by the use of a washing system, 
according to N. M. Marsilius, Jr., Pro- 
ducto president. 

Installation of the dust collector- 
washer system, which will remove 90 
per cent of all solid matter, was effected 
in cooperation with the program of the 
special committee on combustion im- 
provement of the Bridgeport Manufac- 
turers Association. The committee as- 
sists industries interested in eliminat- 
ing nuisance which might arise from 
smoke, soot, noxious fumes, fly ash or 
cinders. 

In addition to the dust collection 
system, three other noteworthy me- 
chanical features have been included 
in the cupola installation. A mechanical 
charger which will permit a more ac- 
curate control of the metals cast in the 
foundry has been installed, as well as a 
continuous flow ladel. A new blower 
system assures more efficient and com- 
plete combustion. 







































For the past year, Mr. Marsilius 
said, Producto has been engaged in a 
complete foundry modernization and 
mechanization program which is now 
three-quarters completed. 
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GROUND-BREAKING ceremonies 
marking the start of construction of 
the new Eli Whitney Technical Trade 
School, Hamden, took place recently. 
Befitting the occasion, Robert J. 
Hodge, president of the American 
Buckle Company, West Haven, turned 
the first shovelful of earth at the 17 
acre site in the Pine Rock section of 
Hamden. This marked the culmination 
of twenty-nine years support and back- 
ing for the school by Mr. Hodge, who 
introduced a bill in the General Assem- 
bly in 1925 for the founding of a 
State technical school in New Haven. 
When the Eli Whitney Technical 
Trade School is completed in 1955, it 
will serve 750 boys and girls from 17 
towns in the general New Haven re- 
gion in full-time day classes, and up to 
1500 in the evening classes. The cur- 
riculum will consist of twenty-five 
courses, two of which, tailoring and 
printing, are unique to this school. 
The school will have 17 classrooms, 
15 shops, and a library. It will have a 
machine shop, a tool and die shop, a 
basic trade shop for beginners, facili- 
ties for teaching plumbing, welding, 
carpentry, electrical work, printing and 


For further information, 
write 105 Canal Street 


GANG Ung one 
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lithography, mechanical drafting, 
power sewing, tailoring, dressmaking 
and practical nursing. In addition, 
classes will be offered in industrial 
mathematics, industrial science, Eng- 
lish, social studies, and health and phy- 
sical education. 

Strong support has been given for 
the school through the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce and the Manu- 
facturers Association of New Haven 
County. Stanley Cullen, assistant works 
manager at Sargent and Company, and 
the chairman of the Chamber's Trade 
School Committee, was master of cer- 
emonies for the ground-breaking ex- 
ercises. 
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THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridge- 
port has undertaken what officials term 
a “bold” device to develop a new hard- 
ware item and lift the company’s pro- 
duction to increased tempo. 

To promote sales of the item, a 
rubber cushion glide for furniture, 
the company has launched a nation- 
wide advertising campaign. As a part 
of the campaign, Bassick is offering 
five million sets of the rubber glide 


COILS 


SERVE MODERN INDUSTRY 


Behind the scenes of fine electrical 
products are Dano Coils—made to 
customer specifications to perform 


an exact electrical function. 


Included among Dano Coils is the 
rugged incapsulated type coil de- 
signed for use where protection 


from moisture is needed. 


And, many high temperature con- 
trols are operated by coils developed 
by Dano to withstand elevated 
temperatures. 


From the simplest coil to the most 
complex type of specially treated 
coils, Dano’s facilities and skill are 
constantly supplying the coils that 
keep industrial production moving. 


Send us samples or specifications with quantity 
requirements for our recommendation. No obligation! 


MOLDED COILS 
ACETATE BOBBIN 


PAPER SECTION 


@ COILS FOR HIGH TEMPER- 
ATURE APPLICATION 


FORM WOUND 


@ BAKELITE BOBBIN 


@ COTTON INTERWEAVE 


Also, Transformers Made To Order 


to the public free of charge. 

The glide is designed to permit ef- 
fortless and noiseless movement of 
chairs and furniture, while assuring 
protection against floor surface or 
floor covering damage. 
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TWO OFFICIALS of the Casco Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Bridgeport, have re- 
ceived promotions, according to L. E. 
Fenn, executive vice president. 

Robert R. Renner, administrative 
assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent, has been named comptroller 
and elected assistant secretary, and 
Norman P. Levine has been promoted 
from assistant secretary to secretary. 

Mr. Renner was formerly associated 
with the Patent Button Company, 
Waterbury and the Holtzer Cabot 
Electric Company in Boston. He has 
served on the faculty of Northeasern 
University as an instructor in pro- 
duction principles and planning. 

Mr. Levine, who has been employed 
by Casco since 1944, has served as 
assistant purchasing agent and later 
as director of purchases. He is a grad- 
uate of Yale University. 


THE DANO ELECTRIC CO. 
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“Tl HIGHLY 
RECOMMEND 
BARNEY’S” 


Barney’s furnished the executive office 
(above) and general offices of the Hart- 
ford Sales Branch of Libby, McNeill and 
Libby. L. E. Gay, Branch Manager, 
states that ‘“‘Barney’s large selection of 
nationally advertised merchandise . . 
reasonable prices . . . and splendid 
services have me completely sold. | 
highly recommend Barney’s”. 
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NEW LIQUID SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


CINDET can be used in hard or soft water 
for hundreds of cleaning needs. It LOOSENS 
dirt quickly, LIFTING IT AWAY AND HOLDING 
IT IN SUSPENSION in a mass of creamy suds. 
Removes stubborn stains, rubber marks. 
CINDET works fast, dries quickly, can be used 
safely on anything water itself won‘t harm— 
including the user’s skin. Use CINDET to strip 
old water emulsion waxes from floors quickly 
and surely, AND FOR ALL GENERAL CLEAN- 
ING PURPOSES. 

CINDET is approved by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Division of the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Write for Dolge literature on CINDET, and 
have your DOLGE SERVICE MAN demonstrate 
its easy, economical use. 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


THE BRIDGEPORT THERMO- 
STAT DIVISION of the Robertshaw- 
Fulton Control Co., Bridgeport, has 
announced plans for the construction 
of a $2 million plant in Milford. 

A. D. Rapuano, vice president and 
general manager of the division re- 
ported that the new plant would em- 
ploy about 1,000 persons. It is ex- 
pected to be completed in June 1955. 





The Kerite Co. 
(Continued from page 9) 


facture, and soundness of its engineer- 
ing. 

The establishment of the Chicago 
branch office was under the direction 
of Benjamin Winchell, who after he 
had built up a sales force, came to the 
New York office as vice president in 
charge of railroad sales. It was during 
this early period of the establishment 
of the Chicago branch office that the 
present Chicago manager, Carl A. 
Reeb, was hired by Winchell as an 
office boy. Reeb is, from the standpoint 
of service, the oldest member of the 
company outside of Seymour, and is 
still very active as manager of the Chi- 
cago office. 

The Seymour factory, when R. D. 
Brixey became president, had about 
50,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space. At the time of his death in 1943, 
this had increased five fold to approxi- 
mately 250,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space. Most of this expan- 
sion program, which included the pur- 
chase of the Rimmon Eyelet plant and 
erection of many new buildings at the 
main factory, was completed before 
1930. In 1924, Clarence L. Smith was 
hired as factory manager. 

The American railroads were con- 
tinuing to make rapid improvements 
in their systems and the infant utility 
business was fast growing into a lusty 
giant. As these industries grew, so did 
The Kerite Company which served 
them. 

In the later part of World War I, 
Kerite developed an ignition wire 
which was accepted by the United 
States Government as standard for use 
on Liberty engines built for the Army 
Air Force. After the war, Kerite igni- 
tion wire was used on many of the 
better automobiles including Packard, 
Pierce Arrow, Lincoln, and Rolls 
Royce. During this twenty year period, 
R. D. Brixey’s business and financial 
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$2,000,000 says that 
Seymour is 76 years young! 





Yes, we are spending another two million! On the 
floor of the plant it will be “new equipment.” But in 
our thinking it is that alertness to progress which has 
put Seymour out front in quality and service. Now old 
in experience, we have long known that it pays to 


stay young in action. 
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Control Console and Main Works of Sendzimir Reversing Cold Strip Mill 





This Is What It Means 
To Our Customers 


The new Sendzimir Reversing Cold Strip 
Mill provides maximum rolling without 
annealing, high luster on the finished 
strip, improved surface quality and 
closer control on gauge tolerances and 
edge-to-edge variation. 


This Mill will be augmented by a large 
fast slitter for extremely rapid produc- 
tion. Also, a Rockwell Continuous Strip 
and Sheet Pickling Line, permitting al- 
most uninterrupted pickling at high 
speeds of a wide range of widths and 
gauges, will assure nearly unbroken 
operation on long runs of metal. This, 
in conjunction with the Sendzimir Mill, 
plus new control atmosphere anneal- 
ing furnaces, will not only improve the 
time cycle of manufacturing, but will 
make possible finished metal with a 
cleaner, brighter and more perfect sur- 
face than has been possible in the past. 


We appreciate the endorsement of the thousands of 
manufacturers who rely on Seymour Nonferrous 
Alloys. In accord with “enlightened self-interest,” we 
are planning always to keep ahead in technology 
and production facilities — to deserve your con- 
tinued confidence. 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SEYMOUR, CONN. 
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success put The Kerite Company in an 
extremely strong position which en- 
abled them to weather the depression 
of the 1930's. 


In May 1928, R. D. Brixey suffered 
a heart attack and had to assume a less 
active role in the management of the 
company. C. R. R. Harris was made 
vice president and a director in May 
1927, and took over more and more 
of the responsibilities of running the 
company. Upon his shoulders was the 
task of guiding the company through 
this period of low business activity. 
R. D. Brixey died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, in 1943, at his home in New 
York City. 


The Fourth President 


Chester R. R. Harris was born on 
his family’s farm January 12, 1882, in 
Randolph County, Indiana. His early 
life was that of a farm boy who, when 
not in school, was kept more than 
busy helping with the farm work. Early 
in his teens, because of his father’s ill 
health, he was forced to assume the 
major responsibility of running the 
farm. He attended local schools and 
finally acquired a school teacher's li- 
cense, which he never used. He worked 
for one year in a general store to get 
some business experience, and found it 
not to his liking. Deciding he wanted 
a technical education, he left for Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York, where 
two years later he graduated in 1905 
as an electrical engineer. 


In 1905, he started work with the 
Western Electric Company in their en- 
gineering department, testing all types 
of electrical materials. He was trans- 
ferred to Chicago for three years on 
this job, and returned in 1909 to New 
York. In 1910, Western Electric trans- 
ferred him to Western Union, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Jewitt of Bell 
Laboratories, to organize their inspec- 
tion department. After this was done, 
he was given many special engineering 
assignments including checking out- 
side contracts to make sure they met 
engineering specifications. | While 
working at Western Union Harris be- 
came acquainted with R. D. Brixey, 
and was hired by him in July 1917. 

After Brixey’s death, C. R. R. Har- 
ris, then vice president, was elected to 
the presidency of the company. He 
came into the presidency at a time 
when this country was well into World 
War II. He was to head a company 
that was in a very strong financial po- 
sition, but whose sales force had been 
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largely decimated by retirement or 
death. 

To rebuild the organization, C. R. R. 
Harris was extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing a nucleus of very able and exper- 
ienced men. Theodore O. Rudd had 
been appointed power sales manager 
in 1941; and Arthur H. Smith was 
appointed in 1945 as railroad sales 
manager. Because of his many years 
of close association as a member of the 
company’s auditing firm, Louis A. 
Flament was hired in 1941 and ap- 
pointed secretary of the company. 


World War Il Contribution 


One of the most outstanding contri- 
butions The Kerite Company made to 
the nation’s defense during World War 
II was the development and manufac- 
ture of cables for the Manhattan Pro- 
ject (1st Atomic Bomb) at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. This project consisted of 15 
completely new cable designs and was 
made possible by Kerite’s past engi- 
neering background and experience. 
The first of these cables were designed, 
manufactured, tested, and shipped in 
about forty-five days. Never before had 
such unusual voltages been carried by 
flexible cables. Over one million feet 
of these specially designed cables were 
produced, and over ten thousand high 
voltage terminations made. 


Plant Sold 


In 1945, the trustees of the estate of 
R. D. Brixey decided that the com- 
pany should be sold as there was need 
for liquidation of some of the assets 
because of inheritance taxes. The trus- 
tees, at the direction of Mrs. R. D. 
Brixey, made a careful study of the 
firms in the investment banking field 
and decided to accept the offer of Lee 
Higginson Corporation to buy outright 
all of the outstanding stock of The 
Kerite Company. The officers of the 
Lee Higginson Corporation, after 
looking over the record of the present 
management, were more than pleased 
with what they found; and as a con- 
sequence re-elected C. R. R. Harris as 
president and treasurer of the com- 
pany. The other company officers are: 
Theodore O. Rudd, Vice President; 
Arthur H. Smith, Vice-President; 
Franklin S. Harris, Vice-President; 
Louis A. Flament, Secretary & Treas- 
urer; Anne M. Morison, Asst. Secre- 
tary & Asst. Treasurer. 


Second Expansion 


Since C. R. R. Harris became presi- 
dent, the second great expansion and 
rebuilding period of The Kerite Com- 
pany has been accomplished. 74,355 
square feet of new manufacturing area 
has been added and many building im- 
provements made in other structures. 





The Company’s last statement shows 
that from the period 1944-1953 build- 
ing expenditures were $662,132.76, 
and machinery expenditures $1,002,- 
076.46, for a total of $1,664,209.22. 
This program was developed with two 
basic ideas in mind; namely, (1) To 
modernize the plant manufacturing fa- 
cilities in order that they might turn 
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out a better product more efficiently; 
and (2) To expand those departments 
where, because of product design 
change, they were pushed beyond ca- 
pacity in taking care of regular cus- 
tomers. 

As one of his first acts, President 
Harris established a unique Profit- 
Sharing Retirement Plan which was 
approved by the board of directors and 
became effective in the year 1947. Dur- 
ing the last seven years this fund has 
grown rapidly. It has many features 
which contribute to the excellence of 
the firm’s good employee relations, 
since it not only provides retirement 
income supplementing Social Secur- 
ity benefits but also protection to the 
family in case of death of the em- 
ployee. 

The engineering department was en- 
larged under the direction of A. S. 
Dana, and Ralph B. Norton was ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer. A 
larger staff was of immediate necessity 
to serve customers who were commenc- 
ing their expansion and modernization 
programs held back by the depression 
of the 1930's and lack of materials in 
World War II. Research and develop- 
met work at Kerite’s proving ground, 
where all cable designs new and old 
are in continuous test under all types 
of operating conditions, was greatly 
expanded. This program not only in- 
sures sound engineering development 
and construction prior to acceptance 
for customer use, but keeps the com- 
pany up to date on other developments 
in the industry. 

The research division has recently 
been expanded to work not only in 
basic and applied research but also 
to further new product development. 
Today, the engineering department has 
a well balanced staff of experienced 
engineers to handle all phases of its 
responsibilities. 

The Kerite Company and its em- 
ployees have always felt a deep com- 
munity obligation to the town of Sey- 
mour, where a majority of its em- 
ployees have their homes. Together 
they have more than generously sup- 
ported with time and money its char- 
itable and civic activities. In 1952, the 
Kerite Community Trust Fund was es- 
tablished in order that The Company 
could accumulate funds to better con- 
tinue its community obligations dur- 
ing times of low business activity, and 
when the need for such contributions 
would be the greatest. This was one 
of the first trust funds of its kind in 
the Naugatuck Valley and has created 


a great deal of interest among other 
industries in the area. 

Kerite is proud of its 100 years of 
history. It is proud of the customer's 
names that have been on its books for 
the greater part of those 100 years. It is 
proud of those employees who have 


contributed so much to its success. It 
is also proud of its rebuilt manage- 
ment team, organization, and modern 
facilities which enable the company to 
enter its second century with the as- 
surance of continuing the tradition of 
service to its Customers. 
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EMPLOYERS 


Connecticut employers like the job CMS does, 
paying the doctor bills of their employees. 


Thousands of people working for firms with less 
than ten employees signed up for CMS during the 
state-wide Community Enrollment last month. 


Community Enrollment is closed now and will 
not be available again for at least another year. 


But your firm, as an employer of ten or more 
people, can arrange for CMS NOW. Group Enroll- 
ment in CMS is always open. 


You can get full information by telephoning 
or writing CMS, New Haven 9. 
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CONNECTICUT’S Most Complete Stock 


of Electroplating Materials... 


Manufacturers throughout the state are calling ENTHONE, INC. 
at SPruce 7-5581 ... for all their electroplating needs! The ability 
of one local source to meet all the electroplating requirements of 
Connecticut Industries (including the engineering of electroplating 
chemicals to specific applications) means prompt, efficient service ... 
plus greatest savings in shipping and handling costs. 


ENTHONE distributes a complete selection of basic materials for 
electroplating solutions, including: 


SODIUM and POTASSIUM CYANIDES 
METAL CYANIDES 

DUPONT PLATING CHEMICALS 
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SOLVENTS 
CHROMIC ACID 
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AND ALL OTHER VITAL MATERIALS 


The services of the ENTHONE chemical laboratory staff are offered 
to all customers for obligation-free consultation at any time. 


And... for a complete selection of electroplating and metal finish- 
ing equipment and supplies, consult the Connecticut Metalcraft 


Division of ENTHONE. 


So, Call NEW HAVEN SPruce 7-5581 
or write to 422 ELM STREET. 
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Free Enterprise? 
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a great deal that a taxpayer could have 
bought with his money—even if he'd 
been allowed to keep it; for England, 
under socialism, was not exactly a con- 
sumer’s paradise. It was a barren land 
of shortages, and a wilderness of con- 
trols. 


Its finest quality products were 
largely reserved for export. The Amer- 
ican tourist could buy them readily 
in the London stores; but the British 
worker could not buy them at all. He 
could only admire them in the shop 
windows, where they were clearly 
marked: “For Export Only.” 


On the other hand, the government 
—struggling with its so-called dollar 
crisis—had to cut British imports to 
the bone; and it is on these imports, of 
course, that the British worker has al- 
ways depended for many of his basic 
necessities of life. So most of the 
things he really needed were severely 
rationed; and a lot of the things he 
certainly wanted were denied him 
completely, under the export controls. 


So what was the use? He had little 
incentive to work more, to produce 
more, or to earn more; and the most 
artful of his union leaders could not 
persuade him to do so. Even the pros- 
pect of overtime pay had no appeal, 
since most of it would go for taxes any- 
way, and what could he buy with the 
rest? 


The luxury of leisure was far more 
attractive than time-and-a-half for an 
extra day's work; and it was the only 
luxury left to him; for under the wel- 
fare state he had learned another sig- 
nificant lesson: that no matter how 
little he worked, he would always be 
able to exist; but no matter how hard 
he worked, he would never really be 
able to live! ... 


So the British worker found himself 
shut in behind an iron curtain of con- 
trols and regulations. He filled out end- 
less forms . . . in duplicate; he lined 
up for his daily rations; and he bought 
whatever it was that the government 
—in its wisdom—permitted him to 
have. But three great necessities of life 
which it never permitted him to have, 
were opportunity, incentive and hope. 

Yet this was his government—run 
by his unions, primarily for his bene- 








fit. It was the fulfillment of his own 
dreams; and it had been built in strict 
accordance with his own plans. But 
in the cold light of reality, his beau- 
tiful dreams had become a crazy night- 
mare of austerity and government mo- 
nopoly, in which he was the principal 
victim. 


Now there, is a brief and sketchy 
account of what happened in Eng- 
land under the labor government. 
Within the framework of their socialist 
philosophy, the leaders of that govern- 
ment tried loyally and sincerely, I be- 
lieve, to solve the many critical prob- 
lems which confronted them, and to 
create a better life for their fellow 
workers. The fault did not lie with 
their intentions. It lay with their phi- 
losophy. And after six years of crisis 
and controls, they were voted out of 
power. 


By whom? 


Well, the deciding votes were cast, 
of course, by the only people in Eng- 
land who had enough political strength 
to do it . . . by the selfsame people 
who had put the labor government in 
office in the first place . . . by the Bri- 
tish workers, and their fellow con- 
sumers and taxpayers. In short, by the 
economic groups which had suffered 
most painfully in their very blue, so- 
cialist heaven. 


So we come back once more to the 
question we asked ourselves in the be- 
ginning: “Who does profit most from 
our system of free enterprise?” Is it 
the stockholder who gets the dividend 
money? Is it the worker who gets many, 
many times the sum, and enjoys the 
highest living standard in the world? 
Is it the consumer, who reaps the 
blessings of competition and surrounds 
himself with every conceivable com- 
fort and convenience of this modern 
age? Or is it, perhaps, the suffering 
taxpayer, whose annual burdens have 
been lightened by more than 7 bil- 
lion dollars since our socialist-minded 
opponents lost public office in Wash- 
ington, less than two years ago? 


The answer, I think, is crystal clear. 
Free enterprise is the only system on 
this earth which richly profits all the 
people; for it is also the only system 
on this earth which truly belongs to 
all the people. It is not the private pos- 
session of American business, nor of 
any other economic group—and it 
never can be. It is the property—and 
the responsibility—of every man and 
woman in this nation. 


And so, my friends, if we can ever 
bring to our fellow consumers, our 
fellow taxpayers, and our fellow 
workers in the ranks of labor, a real 
understanding of what the preserva- 
tion of this system means to them and 









your business 
have this element 
of STRENGTH? 


BusINEss Life Insurance is a strong 


link in the program of establishing good 
credit for a business. As the president of a 
large Washington, D. C. bank says: 


“The men who manage a business 


to their children, we shall never again 
be called upon to “go it alone” in lead- 
ing this fight to preserve individual 
liberty. 

They will be miles ahead of us. And 
they will not deal softly, I suspect, with 






































constitute its most important asset. 
That business which fails to protect 
itself against loss through the death 
of that asset cannot be entitled to 
the same consideration in the exten- 
sion of credit as the business which 
has the foresight and good judgment 
to take out adequate insurance on 











copy. 


the lives of its valuable men.” 


We are specialists in the uses of life 
insurance by business concerns and have 
published booklets on the subject for the 
proprietorship, partnership and close cor- 
poration. Just phone or write for your free 


RALPH H. LOVE AGENCY 
75 Pearl Street © 


Specialists 


in Life Insurance for Business 
Business Insurance e Pensions e Profit-Sharing 
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BAR CAPACITY TO 1%” DIA. 


ALLOY & STAINLESS 


FIBRE 


these free-spending, fast-talking oppo- 
nets of ours who are so ready to put 
freedom on trial at every national elec- 
tion, and so anxious to lead America 
down a socialist road that must end, 
inevitably, behind the iron curtain. 


Now I do not—and I cannot—be- 
lieve, of course, that these distin- 
guished gentlemen of the opposition 
are consciously seeking to destroy the 
liberties of their fellow Americans. I 
do not question their patriotism; and 
I do not doubt their intelligence. But 
I remain at an utter loss to understand 
their stubborn refusal to face up to 
the truth and acknowledge the facts 
which surround them on every side. 


It is barely possible, to be sure, that 
they have become so preoccupied with 
the next election that they have wholly 
forgotten the next generation. .. . 


There is one thing of which I am 
certain: that if we can ever win the 
understanding and support of all those 
who profit from free enterprise—and 
all those who would suffer from its de- 
struction—then this wonderful country 
of ours will never see that tragic day 
when America’s people must bleed, as 
England's did, beneath the deadening 
hand of a socialist state. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


Use of Standard Capacity For 
Determination of Burden 
Rate Application 


NDUSTRIAL cost accounting has 
been defined as a phase of general 
accounting procedure by means 

of which details of the costs of 
material, labor, and expenses nec- 
essary to produce an article are re- 
corded, summarized, analyzed and in- 
terpreted. It might be well to enlarge 
upon the definition and state that such 
results are interpreted and utilized to 
a great extent for the purpose of de- 
termining product selling prices. 

The particular method or cost ac- 
counting system used and the record- 
ing procedures applied will necessarily 
vary with different types of industries, 
but will in general fall under the 
category of either Job Costs or Pro- 
cess Costs. Some concerns go a step 
farther and apply Standard Costs in 
the accounting technique of arriving 
at product costs. Standard or prede- 
termined costs are those which are 
ascertained before the manufacturing 
Operations commence. Where the latter 
system is in operation, the matter of 
burden rate application arises. 


There are three basic elements of 
cost which are to be accounted for un- 
der any cost system; namely, direct ma- 
terials, direct labor, and maunfacturing 
expenses. In the operation of a standard 
cost system the problem of variances 
between such predetermined or stand- 
ard costs and actual costs of material, 
labor and overhead occurs. Insofar as 
material and labor costs are concerned, 
the going razes have not changed ap- 
preciably during the past year, and 
hence, these elements of cost do not 
create an immediate problem. It is 
the overhead variation occasioned by 
a lesser degree of productivity that was 
in effect or contemplated when the 
rates were set that prompts further 
consideration. 

During the high volume output of 
recent years, most industrial concerns 
were operating at a high percent of 
plant capacity. Within the past year 
this situation has been substantially 
reversed. Whereas the actual overhead 
rate of a year or so ago was quite low, 
the condition now exists where this 


THE feanmcce Pccerment Ropucts COQ. 
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MorRISSEY & CHENEY 
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GERARD MORRISSEY 
BENJAMIN CHENEY 
E. LEONARD CLARK 


INSURANCE CONTROL 
FOR 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS 


163 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


rate has continuously moved upward 
due to less production, and conse- 
quently the dollar amount of under- 
absorbed overhead becomes greater and 
greater. 

This situation has far more serious 
implications than may at first appear. 
Selling prices of reputable concerns 
were generally based on rising actual 








costs during a period in which full 
plant capacity had its effect. Now these 
same companies are faced with a highly 
competitive market in which compe- 
tition has a great deal to do with estab- 
lishing selling prices. If the current 
actual rate is considered in arriving at 
selling prices the results would indicate 
many loss items. If the standard rate is 
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ing include: 


TWO FOUNDRIES, 


plant. 


to 72” diameter, up to 312” face length. 


A PRODUCTION WELDING DEPARTMENT and heat-treating de- 


partments for flame-hardening, induction-hardening and other 


heat-treating processes. 


LABORATORIES for physical research, for chemical and metal- 


lurgical analysis and control, and for process-testing. 
For further details send for a copy of Bulletin No. 55-B. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn. e Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 


Subcontracting Facilities 


Facilities of the four Farrel-Birmingham plants for subcontract- 


one capable of making single castings up to 
70 tons, equipped with six cupolas, two electric furnaces, an air 
furnace, modern molding equipment and large stress-relieving and 


annealing furnaces, and a completely equipped pattern shop. 


FOUR MODERN MACHINE SHOPS, with a complete range of large 


and small tools, including a large gear plant and a machine tool 


ROLL SHOP —the largest specialty roll shop in the world, manu- 
facturing chilled and alloy iron rolls for every purpose, from 5” 
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applied, obviously the resulting unit 
cost would be far removed from the 
actual cost under today’s manufacturing 
conditions. 


In view of the foregoing, there are 
two alternative methods which may 
warrant consideration: 


(1) Base Rate on Normal Output: 


Under this method expense stand- 
ards are set from an estimated “normal” 
volume of output which reflects in de- 
tail the individual expenses expected 
at this level of operations. In the matter 
of arriving at the so-called “normal” 
output level, many companies use 80% 
of total possible plant capacity as the 
base. The costs are determined for 
the “normal” level and volume fluc- 
tuant variations are left to accumulate 
until the end of the accounting period. 
Factory expense variations in produc- 
tion costs then merely represent the 
differences between the hours or dol- 
lars or other basis of distribution and 
the standard hours or dollars, etc. 


(2) Use Rates Which Vary With 
Output Level: 


Instead of basing expense burden 
rates on any one “normal”, the various 
expense factors are computed at sev- 
eral levels of capacity. The burden 
rates are set for each such output level 
and applied as the different levels be- 
come a reality. Under this approach 
care must be exercised as some ex- 
pense accounts will vary in relation to 
production volume whereas others will 
not change in the same ratio. 


It should always be remembered 
that standards are nothing more than 
predetermined estimates of actual costs, 
and if circumstances cause wide vari- 
ations, then standards should be re- 
viewed in the light of the following: 


a) To determine selling price, 
standards should be intelligently con- 
verted to actuals. 


b) Actuals can be determined by 
analysis of the variation acounts and 
appropriate allocation to goods sold 
and inventories. 


c) Production capacity is only one 
of the reasons for variance. But allow- 
ance for capacity aids in converting 
standards to actual. 


d) Intelligently plan in advance tre- 
ductions in overhead expenses to con- 
form with changing production re- 
quirements. 
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“Of course I’m pleased—and proud, too—but if 





it hadn’t been for something George Duncan 
did years ago, I might be out of a job—and 
everyone else who works for Apex. But George 
knew how important the company was to this 
town, and to all of us who worked for it. He 
talked J. T. into taking out business life insur- 
ance to make sure the company would continue, 
and that it would be run by those of us who 
helped build it up. That's the sort of thing that 
doesn’t get printed in newspapers—but it ought 
to be.” 


Unsung publicly, perhaps, but highly 
rais er that’s the great good 
Coane of the life insurance salesman 
who, by selling business life insurance, 
protects people in their jobs and com- 
munities in their economic welfare. 
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V TUBING 
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Tubing of Spongex cellular rubber inhibits conden- 
sation where metal tubing carries liquids or gasses. 
It is made with outside diameters of %", 1”, 14’, 

1% and 2”. Almost any inside diameter is available 
up to 4" of the outside diameter. Continuous lengths 
can be furnished with vulcanized joints. 


If desired, Spongex tubing can be compounded 
with special qualities, such as resistance to flame, 
oils, and corrosive vapors and temperature extremes. 


Spongex tubing can be furnished with either 
natural skin or an outer covering of mechanical 
rubber for increased strength and greater resistance 
to abrasion, weather and water. 





Tubing is only one of the many forms of Spongex 
cellular rubber. So the next time you need cellular 
rubber—check with us—we’ll be glad to help. 


ONG Medan, Material 


- F. Goodrich Sponge Products Division 
Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 
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Should Family Ownership of 
Common Stock be Encouraged? 


by Frederick Amling* 


AS there been a basic improve- 
H ment in the financial security 

of the average American fam- 
ily? Is the average family in a better 
position today to assume the risk of 
common stock ownership than it was 
in 1929? If an affirmative answer is 
to be given to these questions, then a 
third question is in order. Should the 
modern corporate executive foster, 
along with professional security dealers 
and brokers, a program designed to 
encourage the ownership of common 
stock by customers, stockholders, and 
employees? 

Twenty-five years ago the people of 
the United States experienced one of 
the greatest financial catastrophies of 
all time. On October 24, 1929, Wall 
Street and the Nation was plunged 
into panic. The stock market had 
crashed and with it went the loss 
of fortunes, the loss of savings, and 
even the loss of life. Many people who 
suffered losses were average Americans 
who had trusted their financial security 
in common stocks. 

Today, many American families are 
purchasing in the open market and 
through “Monthly Installment Plans” 
more stock than ever before. As of 
June, 1954, there were over 19,000 of 
these new plans in operation and today 
we have more shareholders in our na- 
tion than at any other time in our 
history. Let us compare the average 
family of today with that of 25 
years ago and discuss how the three 
questions raised above can be answered. 





*Instructor in Finance. 
University of Connecticut 


The disposable personal income per 
family has risen from $1,900 in 1930 
to $4,700 in 1953, an increase of 
147%.' Per capita income has in- 
creased from $677 in 1929 to $1,553 
in 1953.” If these figures were adjusted 
to take into consideration the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, there 
still would be a substantial increase 
in real family income. 

Not only has the income of the mod- 
ern family increased, but his future 


11954 Life Insurance Fact Book. 


2 Economic Report of the President, Jan- 
uary, 1954. 


income is more secure than was the 
future income of the family of 1929. 
The Union movement and modern 
corporate management has increased 
the job security of the American 
worker. Unemployment compensation, 
and the Federal and State Govern- 
mental recognition of responsibility 
for maintaining full employment has 
added to the financial well-being of 
today’s family unit. 


Savings 


Americans have also enjoyed in- 
creased savings. In 1929 the estimated 
savings* of individuals was $47,169,- 
000,000 compared to $175,445,000,000 
in 1951.° The median spending unit* * 
of 1953 had a liquid savings*** bal- 
ance of $350* and these are now pro- 
tected by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and other agencies which 
were not established in 1929. 


Life Insurance 


The amount of life insurance owned 
by the average 1953 family is greater 
than its predecessor of 1930. In 1930 
there was $2,800 of life insurance per 


*Includes Saving and Loan Associations, 
Life Insurance, Mutual Savings Banks, Com- 
mercial Banks, Postal Savings and United 
States Savings Bonds. 

**Relationship of relatives who buy ma- 
jor items in common. 

*** Includes deposits in checking and sav- 
ings accounts, shares in savings and loan 
associations and United States Government 
Securities. 

8 Statistical Abstract of the 
States, 1952. 


‘Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1954. 
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family compared with $5,800 per fam- 
ily in 1953—an increase of 107%.! 
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An efficient, economical build- 
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manufactured by the Great 
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of the National Steel Corpora- 
tion. 











Check these advantages: 


e Permanent, all steel construction. 

e Quick and easy to erect. 

e Low cost per square foot. 

e Can be insulated or lined easily and economically 
by nailing to the Stran-Steel Nailable Framing 
members. 

e Standard steel sliding and walk-in doors, steel 
sash, louvers, ventilators and other accessories 
available with building package. 
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Put another way, 79% of all families in 
1953 owned some form of life insur- 


ance. Thus, the family of today is 
better prepared to meet the financial 
hardships of death than the 1930 fam- 
ily. 
Health Insurance 

Many more families are protected 
from financial loss in the case of sick- 
ness than the typical family of 1929. 
Today, purchasing health insurance is 
the accepted family practice. Blue 
Cross, the largest non-profit plan, alone 
has 90 hospital-service plans with over 
42,000,000 subscribers. 


Social Security and 
Retirement 


In 1953, approximately 93,000,000 
Americans had wage credits under the 
Social Security Act which provides old- 
age and survivors insurance. This pro- 
gram, which began in 1937, now has 
slightly less than 6,000,000 persons re- 
ceiving monthly benefits. The average 
family of 1929 did not have this basic 
security for old age. 

Pension plans have been established 
by most large corporations. In 1929 
funds for old age were principally sav- 
ings from current earnings—little 
money was contributed by employers. 


Financial Regulations 


Since 1929 new and improved legis- 
lation has provided increased protec- 
tion for the financial affairs of the aver- 
age American family. The Securities 
Act of 1933 provided for full and 
complete disclosure of pertinent infor- 
mation to the prospective purchases of 
securities. The Securities Exchange 
Commission Act of 1934 provided for 
the Federal Regulation of national 
security exchanges. Also, the Invest- 
ment Advisors Act of 1940 made it 
necessary for investment advisors to 
register with the Securities Exchange 
Commission. In addition, expanded 
bank legislation and the increased 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board 
over margin requirements has resulted 
in greater protection fo American in- 
vestors. 

Summing Up 


On the basis of the foregoing devel- 
opments, the average American family 
is more secure financially than it was 
twenty-five years ago. This security and 
continued desire for security has not 
destroyed the risk taking ability of the 
American family but has placed it in a 
better position to assume risk than ever 
before. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut declined 
two percentage points in August 
to an estimated 12% above normal. 
Manhours worked and freight shipments 
both fell off during the past month be- 
cause summer vacation shutdowns were 
heavier than usual, particularly in the 
Hartford area. The other three com- 
ponents of the index, employment, 
construction and cotton mill activity 
remained unchanged from the preced- 
ing month. The United States index 
of industrial activity also decreased 
two points in August moving to an 
estimated 1% above normal. Rubber 
and lumber production were curtailed 
by strikes, and steel production slowed 
as model changeovers in the automo- 
bile industry resulted in a slackening 
of demand. 

The August index of employment in 
Connecticut factories remained un- 
changed at 13% above normal, in- 
terrupting the steady downward trend 
of the last twelve months. During that 


GENERAL BUSINESS 





period the employment indicator 
dropped 15 points from 28% above 
normal in July last year, to its present 
standing. Manufacturing employment 
gained noticeably from 433,000 in 
January 1952 to a high of 463,000 in 
June 1953 and then, coinciding with 
the business downturn, began a gradual 
decline which carried it down to 407,- 
000 this past month. Non-manufac- 
turing employment has increased, in 
terrupted by the usual seasonal fluctu- 
ations, from 400,000 in early 1952 to 
440,000 in August of this year. Exclu- 
sive of seasonal peaks, total non-agri- 
cultural employment advanced from 
834,000 at the beginning of 1952 to 
887,000 in mid-1953 and then fell 
off to 847,000 at the present time. 
Throughout the last two years the 
growth in non-manufacturing has just 
about offset the over-all loss in manu- 
facturing employment. In August 1952 
manufacturing accounted for approxi- 
mately half of total non-agricultural 
employment. A year later manufac- 


ACTIVITY 


turing had increased to 52% and since 
then has fallen off to 48%. However, 
the current ratio of manufacturing em- 
ployment is still high when compared 
with 41% for New England and 33% 
for the country as a whole. 

In August the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories is esti- 
mated at 8% above normal, five per- 
centage points below the preceding 
month. As was the case last month va- 
cation closings were widespread, caus- 
ing a greater than usual reduction in 
manhours worked. Because of the de- 
crease in employment, the shorter 
work week and the summer shutdowns, 
the present level of the manhours in- 
dicator is twenty-five percentage points 
below the standing of a year ago. The 
average work week for Connecticut 
factory employees in August was 40.2 
hours vs. 42.1 for August 1953. Av- 
erage weekly earnings at $72.36 are 
also lower than the $74.52 recorded a 
year ago, while basic hourly earnings 
of $1.75 have improved over the $1.69 
in August of last year. 

According to figures recently re- 
leased by the United States Department 
of Commerce, per capita income pay- 
ments in Connecticut were $2,194 in 
1953. This was second only to the 
per capita average of $2,304 recorded 
by Delaware and is substantially above 
the New England and United States 
figures of $1,824 and $1,709, respec- 
tively. Connecticut has been improving 
its relative position in recent years, 
ranking fourth in the nation in 1950 
and third in 1951 and 1952. In 1953 
the per capita income increase over 
1952 was 6% in Connecticut, 3% in 
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New England and 4% in the Nation. 
The table below presents a compari- 
son of actual and percentage changes 


since 1939 in per capita income for 
Connecticut, New England and the 
United States: 


Per Capita Income and Percent Change 





Connecticut New England United States 
% Incr. % Incr. % Incr. 

Year Amount Over 1939 Amount Over 1939 Amount Over 1939 
1939 $ 764 — $ 680 — $ 539 _ 
1942 1,302 70 1,046 54 875 62 
1945 1,476 93 1,309 93 1,191 121 
1948 1,636 114 1,461 115 1,383 157 
1951 2,005 162 1,694 149 1,581 193 
1952 2,071 171 1,763 159 1,644 205 
1953 2,194 187 1,824 168 1,709 217 


The table reveals that throughout the 
fourteen year period the amount of in- 
come to individuals in Connecticut has 
been substantially higher than for New 
England and the United States. On a 
percentage basis the per capita income 
for the Nation has increased more than 
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for Connecticut but that is due to the 
higher base figure for this State in 
1939. It is interesting to note that, 
in comparison with the above per- 
centage increases, the consumer price 
index for 1953 had increased 93% 
over 1939. 





The State’s Showcase 
(C ontinued from page 11) 


Similarly, the attendants at the ex- 
hibit of New Departure in Bristol 
shook hands with few persons who 
would be likely to be buying ball bear- 
ings by the dozen or by the package for 
home use. But the fact is that an alert 
bookkeeper would have added some 
substantial entires in the good will col- 
umn on the assets side of the ledger. 
Families and friends of New Depar- 
ture workers were proud to see the 
exhibit in the building; and the fre- 
quent comment made by men who had 
watched the “bouncing balls” was, 
“Yes, you can see the precision that 
goes into General Motors products.” 

N. N. Hill Brass Co. of East Hamp- 
ton with its colorful exhibit of bell- 
equipped toys in constant motion was 
measuring more immediate results. 
The company had the unexpected ex- 
perience of having scores of children 
leave the exhibit crying because their 
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parents found they couldn't buy the 
toys at the booth. The attendants were 
prepared, of course, with a complete 
list of retail outlets throughout New 
England where the line of Hill toys is 
on sale. 

Remington Rand (Electric Shaver 
Division), with its attractive display 
of electric shavers for men and women 
and the clocks which it imports from 
Germany and distributes in the U.S., 
had similar results. Women actually 
made notes of models of clocks, and 
a gratifying number of both men and 
women carefully inspected the razors 
and asked questions that would have 
set salesmen into immediate action. 

At the Royal Typewriter exhibit, the 
company’s standard, portable and elec- 
tric models were in almost constant use 
by interested visitors. Most of them 
were women who work at typewriters 
daily; and if a lot of bosses throughout 
New England haven't been subjected 
to some pressure to replace the old 
stalwart with a new Royal, it would be 
surprising. 

Representatives of Silent Glow Oil 
Burner Corp. of Hartford who manned 
the company exhibit in the Connecticut 
Building were equally enthusiastic. 
Campers, householders, farmers and 
hobbyists stopped to inspect the heat- 
ing equipment, incinerators, brooder 
stoves and outdoor cookers the com- 
pany had on display; and many of the 
new friendships made at the Exposi- 
tion booth will be renewed in company 
salesrooms. 


Superior Electric Co. of Bristol also 
planned its exhibit for a wide range 
of visitor interest and a practical amount 
of audience participation. Appealing to 
the householder, as well as to those re- 
sponsible for the lighting in churches, 
theaters and schools, was the company’s 
LUXTROL light control equipment. By 
manipulating the convenient dials, vis- 
itors to the exhibit could control the 
lighting in a series of color transparen- 
cies of typical rooms. The company’s 
line of POWERSTAT’s controling 
volume of sound, speed of motors, and 
heat were also available. Some will re- 
late it to an immediate need: others will 
remember it when a need arises or is 
recognized. 

The exhibits which were in the build- 
ing to round out the representative 
cross-section of the Connecticut scene 
did precisely that. These included Sta- 
tion WTIC of Hartford, the Connect- 
icut Florists Association, Bristol Nur- 
series, Warren F. Kaynor Regional 
Technical School, the Hartford life 








insurance companies, and three state 
departments—Agriculture, Highway, 
and Fisheries and Game. Far from be- 
ing in competition for space and atten- 
tion, these exhibits gave perspective to 
the manufacturing exhibits, kept the 
Connecticut Building from becoming 
an exclusive industrial show; and by so 
doing, attracted many thousands who 
learned much from the manufacturers, 





but who would not have attended a 
strictly industrial show. 

In helping to build the Connecticut 
Building, Connecticut manufacturers 
provided themselves with an unusually 
effective public relations medium. Ef- 
fective use of the medium is annually 
increasing the number of industry's 
friends by untold thousands of fel- 
low New England citizens. 











ON ANY PRODUCT 
OF ANY METAL 


TO ANY SPECIFICATION 


GOLD, SILVER, PLATINUM, RHOD- 
IUM, PALLADIUM . . . the precious 
metals generally cost the same, 
no matter where you buy them. 
But you do get more for your 
money when you buy precious 
metal plating from Harper-Lead- 
er. You get the full benefits of 
the engineering, metallurgical, 
and other highly specialized serv- 
ices of Harper-Leader’s techni- 
cal staff — and you pay no more. 


Whether you have in mind a pro- 
duction job, a sample job, or just 
consultation — it pays to contact 
Harper-Leader. 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 
Telephone: Plaza 5-7814 


Connecticut ApvertisiING SERVICES 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
— RENDERED BY LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE’ STATE. 


YZ 


Graceman Advertising, Inc. 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


983 Main Street + Hartford, Conn. 
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THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Established 1934 















95 ELM STREET 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE JA 7-3233 
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Advertising 
Paper and Consumer — 
Wolie Relations © Direct Mail © Catalog 


956 CHAPEL STREET 

s NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 

TELEPHONE STate 7-5719 

t 

complete, competen 

a ae agency a 

with branch offices ina k 

G key markets in the U.S.A. SSOCIATES 
yA ath Ly oe 

AGENCY 


SARL HARTFORD, CONN. 





phone EDison 5-2187 


© advertising 
| e sales promotion 
e merchandising 
TL 


TROLAND INC 


1336 fairfield avenue * bridgeport * connecticut 


Small space too, can be effective, in the capable hands of Arnold 
Kupper Advertising, 354 Trumbull Street, Hartford. Chapel 7-3303. 
Complete advertising service. 
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"A carefully planned 
advertisement is like the 
mile—it opens 


s interest 






salesman’s $ 





THE BASIC SALES METHOD! doors and create 








for your product." 





Ted Sommers Inc. 


PORE ea 
EDC SUL a Ree Da 


PHONE 6.35 


R.H.Young and Associates 


os 


. 2998 FARMINGTON AVE.,WEST HARTFORD 7, CONN. 














IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may 
secure further information by writing this department. Connecticut manufacturers desiring to list their 
products in this department should write the Editor for listing rates. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Halco Co New Haven 


Air Compressors 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


7 Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


Aircraft P 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft Cor- 
poration (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Torrington 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu- 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula- 
tors, Pumps, Servomechanisms and Protek 
ugs West Hartford 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company (filler caps—pressure fuel servic- 
ing systems) Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellors and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 
control systems) Stratford 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (CAA 
approved safety belts; webbing and hard- 
ware for safety belts; shock rings and shock 
cord; ring and cord "hardware; webbing for 
all ak applications) Middletown 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 


Stamford 


W L Maxson 7 Hamden 
r Ducts 
Wiremold Co The es. Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 


Naugatuck 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Charles Parker Comgney The Meriden 
Stamford Casting Company Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Aluminum Ingots 


Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hardware 


Division Waterbury 
Aluminum Paint 

Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum Paste 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 





Ammunition 
Reminaten Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Anodizing Equipment 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Artificial Leather 

Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 
Asbestos 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 

packings, wicks) Middletown 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Asarcon Bronze 

Knapp Foundry Company Inc (bushing & 

bearing stock) Guilford 


Assemblies—Small 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 


Automotive Bodies 

Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co aeete and Me- 

chanical) Middletown 

Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 

Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 

Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel- 

laneous Rubber) Bridgeport 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment_ 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oii 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 


Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Balls 
ane Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ng) Hartford 
Hartiord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham oe Inc Ansonia 
rels 

Abbott Ball Co The go and tumbling) 
, Hartford 

Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Barrels—Tumbling 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Baskets—Wire 
Rolock Inc Fairfield 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
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Batteries 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 


Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 
New Departure Div of General Motors (hall) 
Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamferd 


Norma-Hoffmann 
roller) 


Bearings Corp 


: Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metailic) 
Bridgeport 


‘ Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 7 
Bridgeport 


Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning) Unionville 

, Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell 7 Co The Middletown 
Thames Belting Co The Norwich 


. Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


. Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
; Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 

Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
5 Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Middletown 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Ripley Co 
Hartford 


Bigelow Co The 


Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 


New Haven 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Bonderizing 

Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 

(Advt.) 
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Bottle Openers 
Scoville Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 

Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box Co Inc New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 


New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 


Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc 


Yalesville 
Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 
Durham 


Boxes—Paper—Folding = f 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 


Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Dowd Carton Co M S Groton 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
Gair Company Inc Robert Portland 
H J Mills Inc Bristol 


National Rolling Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 


Robertson Paper Box Co [ 
Bridgeport 


Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 


Box Shop Inc The New Haven 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 

H J Mills Inc Bristol 

Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 

Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 
Brake Cables 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze ; 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 


Senerpert Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


Chase Brass & eer Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Division of Olin Indus- 
New Haven 


Western Brass Mills. 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The __ Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, ae Castings 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 

Stamford Casting eee Inc Stamford 

Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc New Haven 
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Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc New Haven 
Brick-Building 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
r Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 


Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 


chined) Guilford 
Bronze Powders 

Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 

Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

GE oe. 4 Co The Kensington 

Hawie Mf, Bridgeport 

John M Kassel M Mfg Co Inc. Naugatuck 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 

ware Division Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Buffing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Burners—Coal and Oil . 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 

Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 
Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Busways 
Assemblies Department, General 
Plainville 


Distribution 
Electric Co 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) | Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Con The (bird and animal 
New Haver 
Cams 
American Cam Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim 

mer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter’s Tools 


Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vices) New Haver 


7 : Carpet 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


z : Carpet Cushion 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
; Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgepor: 
} Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 


Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) 


New Haven 

Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 


able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular, Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 


aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stocks) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) ranford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Meyer Iron and Brass Foundry Inc (grey 
iron) Shelton 
Newton-New Haven ss (zinc and aluminum) 
Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & oat Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze Waterbury 91 
Stamford Seating Company Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 


Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron. 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Investment 


Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 
Chain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldless, 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 
and cable) Torrington 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Round Chain Div. Republic Steel Corp. 
Bridgeport 


Chain—Bead 
Auto-Swage Products Inc Shelton 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 
(Advt.) 
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Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


4 Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


North Haven 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 


Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


MacDermid Incorporated _ Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 

pany Windsor Locks 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 
pany Windsor Locks 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Components Department, 
Electric Co 


General 
Plainville 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 


Cleansing Compounds 


New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and 
Full-metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


New Haven 


5 Coils 
Dano Electric Company Winsted 
E Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company Canaan 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 


Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
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Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Cones . 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers . 

Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers 

Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 

and assemblies) Waterbury 91 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 


East Haven 
Meriden 


Copper p 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


per Castings 
Knapp Foundry 4 Inc 


Guilford 
Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 


Copper Water Tube 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos : 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided . 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater ; 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc Bridgeport 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
bana Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair Co 

Portland 
D r “& D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
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Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (‘“‘Puri- 
tan’’) Kensington 


Cushioning for Packaging 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Cut Stone 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


: Cutters 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
: E New Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Deep Drawings 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Rk W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Demineralizers 
Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 

. Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
f Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die Casting Dies 


New Haven 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Die Sets 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Precision) West Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 

Union Mfg Co (precision, steel =. semi-steel) 

New Britain 


: Dies 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
. , New Haven 

Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducone Dies) West Hartford 


Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Drying Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Displays—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 


Specifications) Durham 
Distribution Centers 

Distribution Assemblies Department, General 

Electric Co Plainville 
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Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drilling Machines 


& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 
(Deep Hole) 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings : 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Company The Plantsville 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 


West Cheshire 
Middletown 


Consolidated Industries 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Pratt 


Electric Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, kitchen, occa- 
sional and office) Forestville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords 

General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp 


(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 


United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 


Electric Fixture Wire 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestosinsulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 


abilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 


Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 

lanterns) Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Wasley Products Inc Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electric Safety Switches 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Shavers 
Schick Incorporated Stamford 
Electric Signs 
Berger Sign Co Hartford 


United Advertising Corp New Haven 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 


General Electric Company 
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Electric Time Controls 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timers 
Sessions Clock Co The Forestville 


Electric Timing Motors 


Sessions Clock Co The (small) Forestville 
Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


Hartford 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 


Hartford 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Electrical Motors 


New Haven 


U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
2 : New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
; Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) : New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Enamels 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


End Milling Cutters 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
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Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Extractors—Tap 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Eyelets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P PO Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Eylets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Eylet agains Products 


Ball & Socket” Mfg Co T West Cheshire 
American Brass thang The Waterbury 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric : 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap F 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 
fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

Fenders—Boat 7 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The : 
Stafford Springs 


Films 
Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 


Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Fire Hose : 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and _ industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423- vd Chapel 
St w Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Flat Springs 2 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Flexible Shaft Machines 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates Ae 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremald Company The Hartford 


Foam Rubber 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Forgings , 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 


Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 


high tensile irons) lainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Stamford Casting Company Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 


Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron, 

semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 

New Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 

num and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 
Tohn P Smith Co The 423-33 Chanel St 
New Haven 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings : 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 


Fuses—Plug and Cartridge _ 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp (from all mate- 
rials) Waterbury 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 


Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridge 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement all types) 
West Hartford 


Gears 
M'trametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Ansonia 
Hartford 


Glass Blowing 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Glass Cutters 


Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads cams and splines) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 

faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Grinding Heads—Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The 


Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 


Hard Crome 
City Plating Works Inc 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div America:. 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Bridgepo1 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 


Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


“orp New Britain 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1045 New Britain Ave 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 


Hartford 


Elmwood 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 


— Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Co Bristol 
A Fr. Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven( Main Plant) 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Rolock Inc (Retorts, Muffles, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock Inc (Trays, Baskets, etc.) 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc 


Fairfield 
Bridgeport 
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Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


‘ Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heating Elements 

Hartford Element Co 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Hartford 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
. Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 


Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 


; Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 


Beacon Falls 


New Haven 


Heists and Trolleys 


Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Home Laundry Equipment 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
. Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 


: Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Hydraulic Controls 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Hypodermic Needles 
Roehr Products Company Waterbury 
Ice Buckets 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Inductors 
C G S Laboratories Inc Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 


Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Inks 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 
, Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 


Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Kerite Company The Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-P-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
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Inter-Communications Equipment 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers f 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning ; 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Jig Grinder 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Key Blanks 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Labels 
J] & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
oS Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Middletown 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company The 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The 


Laces and Nettings 


Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 


Baer Brothers : Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic : 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 


engravers, 
lithographers) 


New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 


Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 


Meriden 
Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
: Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Lithographers 
O’Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Builders 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Corp m New Britain 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Locks—Special Purpose 


Farle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Fagle Lock Co The Terryville 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes 


Collins Company The Collinsville 


Machine Design 


Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (nprecision 


parts) Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (job) 
_ Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) « Torrington 
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Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine The (mill) 

Thomaston 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 

Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
Machinery—Metal-Working 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turnin 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (verticle multi- eee 


Hartford 


continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Bullard spacer—used 
in conjunction with radical drills) Bridgeport 


Machines—Drop Hammers 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 


John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threadin 
Capewell Mfg Co The 


artford 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 


The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machine—Slotting 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


«screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Swaging 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Thread Rolling 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Machines—Well Drillin 2 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Magnesium Castings 
Stamford Casting Company Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
|.athrop Engine Co The Mystic 


Marine Equipment 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (utility 
cord and accessory hardware) Middletown 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Marking Devices 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 


containers and dsiplays) Durham 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 


Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Finishing 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


West Cheshire 
New Britain 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stampings 


Hamden 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 

der) Waterbury 91 


Stanley Pressed Metal 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


New Britain 


Stamford 


Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


J A Otterbein Company The Gneeet fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Wategury 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Compene 
ew Haven 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Miniature Precision Connectors 


Gorn Electric Co Stamford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 

Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Gabb Special Products Div. The E Horton & 
Son Co Windsor Locks 
Mops 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 

Motor Control Centers 

Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Moulded Plastic Products 


Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front Hamden 


Moulds 

ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 


Napper Cong, 
Standard Card Clothing Co e (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 


Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) 


New Haven 
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Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 


Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 


Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Open Knife Switches and Accessories 
Trumbull Components Department, General 


Electric Co Plainville 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Otis Woven Awning Stripes 


The Falls Company Norwich 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packaging : 
Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 
and packaging in wood) Lakeville 


Packaging Machinery 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 

machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’’) 
Hartford 

Packing 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 


Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company 


Padlocks 
Sargent & Company 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
Paints 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Panelboards—Lighting and Distribution 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Paperboard ; 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Bristol 


Mills Inc H J Montville 
ontv 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Paper Clips 7 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
(Advt.) 
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Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Ansonia 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Car Sander ‘ : 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
_ . Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights 


Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Ivoryton 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus 


tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The 


Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 


Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pins 
“EM Company (“Spirol’’) Danielson 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


pe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 
per) Waterbury 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fitter’s Hand Tools & Machines 


Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 

Corley Co Inc Plainville 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 


sunk) West Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Plastics 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
; Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


. Plastic Materials 
American Cyanamid Co (Molding Compounds, 
Adhesives, Laminating Resins) Wallingford 


Plastics Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The 
Parrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Plastic Molders 
Plastic Molding Corporation 


Plastic Molding 
Butterfield, Inc T F 


Bridgeport 
Ansonia 


Sandy Hook 


Naugatuck 


U S Plastic Molding Corporation Wallingford 





Plastic—Moulders 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Company Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Watertown Mfg Co The 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Watertown 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
City Plating Works Bridgeport 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated 


Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


d Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead plat- 
i Groton 
Hamden 


Waterbury 


Thomaston 


ing) 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark Com- 


pany Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariff ville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc 


Potentiometers—Electronic 


Stamford 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Power Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Power Rollers 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 


Prefabricated Buildings 


City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—W ood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’’) 


(“Cellu-san”’) Simsbury 


Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses . 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic 
Ansonia 

Presses—Molding 


Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 


transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 

matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 


necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 


A D Steinbach & Sons 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 


New Haven 
New Haven 
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s _ Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Thomas W Hall Company 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 


: Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Bridgeport 
Stamford 


Profilers 
Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellors and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Pratt & Whitney 


Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 
Publishers 


O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


; Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Rayon Staple Fiber L 

Ilartford Rayon Corp The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(All types) West Hartford 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 

Reduction Gears , 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Refractories 

Howard Company | New Haven 

Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 
Refrigeration 

Bowser ‘Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 


Inc (high altitude, low temperature) a 
Terryville 
Regulators 


Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Remote Control Wiring ; 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Resistance Wire X 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 


Southport 

Kanthal Corporation The (Kanthal A-1, A, D, 

DS) Stamford 
Respirators 

American Optical Company Safety Products 

Division Putnam 
Retainers 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 

motive) Hartford 

Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 


(Advt.) 
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Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
— and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


Britocpest 

pate Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(iron) Bridgeport 

Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 

bronze) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 


bronze) Waterbury 91 
Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 


Company Windsor Locks 


Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 
Rolls 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber—Cellular 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Rubber Cutting Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The 


Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


New Haven 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Latex Foam 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 
‘Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded ee Middletown 
Canfield Co The Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


: _ Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 


American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 
Safety Switches 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Iindustrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 


Scissors 


Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 


Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 
and Porches) fartford 


Screw Caps 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The _— for bottles) 
Derby 

Screw Machine: Accessories 

Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Co 
Bridgeport 

Screw Machines 

H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 

Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 


Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Heat treated 

and ground type only) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 

Waterbury 

Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 

Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 

capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 


New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 


National Automatic Products Company The 


Berlin 

Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 

Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

Plainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 


; Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

. Screws 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 


: Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mis Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Cononar Waterbury 91 


Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 
Screw—Sockets 

Allen neontaterag Company The Hartford 

Bristol Co T Waterbury 


Holo-Krome iis Corp The West Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Service Entrance Equipment 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The ss 
Bridgeport 
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Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 
E Sheet Metal Products 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
; Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 


Bridgeport 


W L Maxson Corp Hamden 
Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

American Buckle Co The West Haven 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Shipment Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Signs 
Berger Sign Co (neon electric- ponte, enamel- 
stainless steel) Hartford 


Silk Screening on Metal — 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 


Sintered Metal Products 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
: Slide Fasteners 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Slings 
American Steel & Wire Div of U. S. Steel 
New Haven 


Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


New Haven 
South Norwalk 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg eee ompany Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 
& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Special Tool & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
pee 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Sponge Rubber 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 


Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
Spring Coiling Machines " 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Spring Washers ‘ 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Coil & Flat 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 


New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 

Springs—Flat . 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 

J] W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 


Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 


Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
American Metal Products Company Inc | 
Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 


Waterbury 

Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Stampings—Small f 

Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 


American Metal Products Company Inc 


Bridgeport 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Monutonurieg Co Plainville 


New Haven 
Forestville 


Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Humason Mfg Co The 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings ; 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 


alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Wallingford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 
Wallingford Steel Company 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 


Durham 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 


New Britain 
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Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 

H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Company The 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 


New Haven 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Swaging mnaiineey 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Switchboards 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 

R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Synthetic Resins 
American Cyanamid Co (Textile Resins, Paper 
Resins) Waterbury 
Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 


Centerbrook 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
7 Meriden 
‘a 


pe 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (woven 
cotton and woven glass tape) Middletown 


Tapes—Industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


New Haven 


Tape Recorders ’ 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Taps 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Telephone Answering & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 


Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
vo. pooeitneny 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


, Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate, 


nylon, dacron, other synthetics) Rockville 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 

trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
bs Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (automa- 

tic) Bridgeport 

Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
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Thread 
American Thread Co tte W iliimantix 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Nuiles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div iles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Threading Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and auto- 

matic) Bridgeport 


Timers, Interval 


A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 

rolls) Waterbury 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Tool Chests s 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tool & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Deidospers 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hart 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 


Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Toys 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 

Waterbury 


Tramwa 
American Steel & Wire Div. oe U S Steel 
New Haver 
Transformers 
Rerkshire Transformer Corp The New Milforé 
Dano Electric Company Winsted 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International Har 
vester truck chassis and ‘“‘Metro” bodies) 
Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
George P Clark Co 


Stamford 
Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 


Scovill Mfg Co (“‘Uniflare’’) Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) —— 
( 
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Tubes—Collapsible Metal 


Sheffield Tube Corp The 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 
Branch 


New London 


Waterbury 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufcturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tumbling Equipment & Supplies 
Tumbling Sales & Service Company Greenwich 


Tumbling Service 


Tumbling Sales & Service Company, Esbec 
Tumbling Division Meriden 
Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Royal Typewriter Company Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company Inc Hartford 


Underwood Corporation 
Hatford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
outh Norwalk 
Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control ; 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Varnishes 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Vegetable Peelers 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 


West Haven 
Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company 
Jennings Company The S Barry 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Venetian Blind Tape 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (woven 


Hartford 


Manchester 
New Haven 
Durham 


cotton and woven plastic) Middletown 
Ventilating Systems ae 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 


Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Washers 3 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non-fer- 
rous) Waterville 


Washers (Continued) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & & copper) 
Waterbury 
J TI Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 
FE Ingraham Co The Bristol 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 


& storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Sauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


_ Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 
Waxes 
Harrison Company The A S (and other pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 


Waxes—Floor 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
: Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 
Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _ fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 


bestos) Middletown 

Ilolyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 
Window & Door Guards 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


New Haven 
Durham 


New Haven 


Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and _ silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
IIudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Wire Arches & Trellises 
Ifartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
4233-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
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Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


‘ Southport 

Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 

Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 

Smith Co The John P New Haven 
Wire Drawing Dies 

Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Diping Baskets 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 


New Haven 


Oakville 
Kensington 
West Cheshire 
New Britain 


Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 
Torrington 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Wire Forms 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 


Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Comnany Portland 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 

tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wires and Cable 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 


New Haven 


mining, shipboard and appliance applica- 

tions) New Haven 
Wooden Boxes 

Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc Yalesville 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 


& small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 

Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 

Woodwork 

C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 

woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woodworking 

Local Industries Inc Lakeville 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 








Business Tips 


COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


(Continued from page 72) 


The New York Stock Exchange, 
brokers and dealers and many corpo- 
rations have done an excellent job to 
expand the ownership of common 
stock. Much more could be accom- 
plished if more corporate executives 
would sponsor and facilitate programs 
to encourage their employees, cus- 
tomers, and existing stockholders to 
share in the purchase of common 
stock when new issues are offered. 


Such a program would have several 
results: 




















1. It would encourage the average 
American family to assume the risk- 
taking function for which it is pre- 
pared if it is given proper information 
and counsel. 

2. It would allow new investors to 


share in the future industrial growth 
of America. 


3. It would provide a broader mar- 
ket for future common stock financ- 
ing. 

4. It would tend to strengthen the 
American economic system. 






Unit 
Dust 
Collectors 


Fans 
and 
Blowers 





INDUSTRIAL PHOTO RETOUCHING 
Airbrush 


Highly skilled corrective work, 
re 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


BERNARD R. BUKOVICK 


700 Ogden Street Bridgeport 8, Conn. 
. EDison 5.8357" 


Our engineering staff 
4s at your service. 
















ALLEN 
RUSSELL &° 
ALLEN 


31 Lewis St. Hartford, Conn. 


Write or Phone 
THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Phone Sherwood 7-2753 
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Over 40 Years of Service to 





Connecticut Manufacturers 
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Reported by 
JIM SUTHERLAND 


DSC Customer 
Representative | _ 
Detroit District 

Sales Office 


And we invite your orders, too, for 


LIGHT on HEAVY GAUGE" 


COLD ROLLED 
LOW CARBON STEEL STRIP 


FLAT coLD ROLLED 
HIGH CARBON SPRING STEEL 


‘CLOSER-THAN-STANDARD THICKNESS TOLERANCE 


ANY TIME YOU NEED IT 





CARBON RANGE—Up to .80% 
THICKNESS—Up to about .187” WIDTH—Up to about 22” 
EDGE—Slit or Rolled 


Coils or Cut Lengths — All Tempers 
QUICK DELIVERY — Just call your nearest DSC 


Customer Representative or our General Office. 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICE— DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 





SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Hamden (New Haven), Conn., Indianapolis, Jackson, 


Mich., Louisville, Ky., New York, Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Toledo, 


Worcester, Mass. 


YOUR GUIDE TO DSC MILL PRODUCTS 


Hot Rolled and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip 
Low and Medium Carbon Manufacturers’ Wire 
High Carbon Specialty Wire 
Aluminum Cable Strand Reinforcement 
Tire Bead Wire Welded Fabric 


Rope Wire 
Cold Rolled Carbon Steel Strip 
Cold Rolled Carbon Spring Steel 





How to get the most 
out of ready-made 


See 


We sell ready-made sheet and strip steel. 
For all practical purposes, it must suit 
your job as well as made-to-order mill 
steel. 


That’s a big responsibility and we know 
it. That’s why—even these days—we don’t 
just grab an order and run. We try first 
to learn all the pertinent facts about the 
job ... so we're reasonably sure our steel 
will do what you expect of it... so you 
can get the most out of it. 


That’s the Reliance Job-Fitting way .. . 
knowing our “stuff” ... knowing your 
job... matching in-stock steel best suited 
to your purpose. 


Call our nearest plant or office 
any time we can be useful 


RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 


PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTING PLANTS 
CLEVELAND PLANT, CLEVELAND 27, O., VUlcan 3-3600 
DETROIT PLANT, DETROIT 28, MICH,, WEbster 3-5866 
EASTERN PLANT, HAMDEN, CONN., STate 7-5781 
MIDWEST PLANT, CHICAGO &, ILL., CAnal 6-2442 


SALES OFFICES 


Dayton, O, Des Moines, la., Grand Rapids, Mich., Indianapolis, ind., 
Jackson, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., New York, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo., Toledo, O., Worcester, Mass. 


RELIANCE JoL-Pitted! PRODUCTS. 


COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP 


Coils * Cut Lengths ¢ All Tempers 


* SHEETS 


Cold Rolled * Hot Rolled * H.R. Pickled 


Galvanized * Long Terne 
7.4. R66 US ANDO CANADA 


DEPENDABLE DAN 


Standard or production sizes 
Sheared or Slit to Actual 
Working Dimensions 


Copyright 1954 D.S.C. 





BALCO BUNKER 


Balco Bunker “C” is a clean, modern fuel that meets every requirement of steam 


heating efficiency—and at far less cost than conventional fuels. 


There's warm comfort, too, in the knowledge that Balco’s storage terminals and 
@ up-to-the-minute delivery fleet guarantees all the Bunker “C” you want—when 


and where you need it! 


Balco’s experienced engineers will be glad to call, discuss your present—and future 
ot —heating requirements. For prompt, no obligation service, phone Hartford 
JA 9-3341 or write Balco at Box 1078, Hartford. 


The BALLARD OM Co: 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








